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CHRONICLE. 


N Saturday last Her Masesty set out 
The Queen. from Osborne in the Alberta, and formally 

opened, by steaming round it, the new deep 
water dock at Southampton, which was named the Empress 
Dock in her honour, and which is one of the finest in the 


South of England. 
On Friday week the House of Lords, besides 
ing several Bills, discussed the recent un- 
ucky events in connexion with the Grenadier 
Guards, a discussion which might have been omitted with 
advantage, but in which Lord Sanpuurst, who started it, 
received a proper trouncing from the Duke of CamBripcE, 
from Lord Brownow, and, later and by letters, from Lord 
De Ros and others. The debate on the Heligoland Cession 
Bill was resumed in the Commons, but without much spirit. | 
Mr. Guapstone’s great mare’s-nest of the night before gave 
his followers so little confidence or so little courage, that 
the Front Opposition Bench did not care to vote. After 
Admiral Mayne had very usefully pointed out that England 
could not now fortify Heligoland without mortal offence 
to Germany, and that, unfortified, it was useless; after 
Mr. Lasovcnere had answered all his own side by de- 
claring that we have made the poor Germans pay far too 
much for their whistle; after Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
had got himself answered by his old chief, Sir Henry 
James, the Bill was read a second time by 209 to 61. The 
House was then given up to Mr. ConyBeare talking about 
Mr. ConyBeare’s voice, legs, eyes, and other departments, 
together with some equally interesting matter, till three 
o'clock, when the Closure delivered it. 


Monday's proceedings were in both Houses rather in- 
teresting, After Lord Dunponatp had moved for and 
obtained what should be a really valuable return as to the 
age of non-commissioned officers in the army, and the 
Sheriffs’ Expenses Bill had made its way through the 
cross-fire of hostile criticism from Lord Herscnent and 
faint praise from Lord Lord SrraTHEDEN and 
opened fire on Lord Sauispury for his wicked- 
ness in being both Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
It is hardly necessary to say that Lord Sauispury was 
equal to the occasion. Perbaps Lord GranvILLE was not. 
He thought it advisable to mention Mr. GLapsToNE among 
Prime Ministers who have “ taken great interest in foreign 
“affairs.” Lenient critics of Mr. Giapstone’s appalling 
blunders, or crimes, in that department have always urged 
that it was one of the subjects which, like Irish history and 
others, he had put off “taking an interest in” till he should 
be past eighty, or thereabouts. It is now clear that this 
defence will not hold. In the Commons, Mr. GLapsTonE 
himself split hairs in his finest manner for the purpose of 
showing that the Crown could not decide without Parlia- 
ment on the Gambia, but must, on pain of forfeiting all 
decency, decide without Parliament on Heligoland. Sir 
Gtorce Bapen Powetx’s letter on this subject in Thursday’s 
Times is worth consulting. Mr. Driuox, of course with Mr. 
GLapstoxe’s support, wrangled a little more about Mr. 
Justice Harrison. The Heligoland Cession Bill, after a 
division or two averaging three to one, was read a third 
time, ‘and an amendment of Mr. CamPBELL-BANNERMAN’s on 

Local Taxation Bill was defeated. 
On Tuesday the House of Lords passed a not incon- 
number of Bills. The House of Commons spent 
almost the whole evening on the Local Taxation Bill, and 
the not very comprehensible grievances of a certain number 
of Scotch members, backed by English Gladstonians, as to 


In Parliament. 


the proposed expenditure of Scotiand’s portion of the sur- 
set free by the abandonment of the licensing clauses. | 


The London County Council (Money) Bill was read a second 
time. 

Wednesday was again spent by the House of Commons on 
the Local Taxation Bill, and chiefly in wrangling on the 
part of the Scotch Opposition members. Nothing of any 
interest occurred. 


On Thursday some discussion took place in the House of 
Lords on a well-intentioned Bill of Lord Mgatn’s for pro- 
moting physical education, which was, however, withdrawn. 
The Local Taxation Bill, once more, and the Post Office 
vote were the chief matters that occupied the House of 
Commons in point of time; but other things were of more 
interest. Mr. Stannore announced that he had asked the 
Duke of CampBrince whether some remission could not be 
made in the case of the imprisoned Grenadiers, “ A Queen’s 
“ face should show grace,” doubtless ; but it is a little soon, 
and the terms of certain petitions which are being 
got up are not deserving of encouragement. A discussion 
took place in reference to Mr. Guapstone’s remarks (re- 
ferred to below) as to missions to the Vatican, in which 
Mr. Guiapstone showed that, though undoubtedly he, Mr. 
had commissioned Sir Grorce Errineton to 
the Popr, yet a commissioner is not an envoy, and Sir 
GeorceE is not identical with Sir Liytorn, and Mr. Guap- 
STONE is a very different (ah how different!) person from 
Lord Satispury. And therefore, you see, there was no 
sort or kind of resemblance between the two transactions. 
Mr. Suirn made a further statement as to the course of 


business. 
Some political or semi-political speaking took 
Speeches. place on Saturday last, the chief occasions 
being a complimentary luncheon to Sir WILLIAM 
Hart-Dyke at Dartford, where Sir Witt1am himself and 
Mr. Stannopre spoke, and a visit of the Home SecreTary 
to his constituents at Birmingham.——On Wednesday Mr. 
GLADSTONE was entertained “to meet” actual and possible 
Wesleyan members of Parliament at the National Liberal 
Club. These curious entertainments are now so common at 
that institution that the Committee would do well to have 
some of the waiters taught shorthand, while the ingenuity of 
hosts will shortly be taxed as the “ to meets.” On this occasion 
Mr. Giapstone—who seems to have entirely given himself 
up to the discovery and denunciation of mare’s-nests big 
enough to accommodate the celebrated animal that took 
GarcanTvua to Paris, sitting on unnumbered eggs—<evoted 
himself to Sir Livtorn Suamons’s Maltese negotiations with 


| the Porg, and to Mr. Justice Harrison, which subjects he 


treated in the most approved manner of equinidification. 


The long-threatened revolution at Buenos 

roo Ayres came at last on Saturday, and a great 
deal of confused but very determined fighting 

—very insufficiently reported at first—took place. Except 
by those on the spot, and perhaps even by them, there 
was a certain feeling of relief at the news, it having 
long been obvious that the obstinate misconduct of 
President CreLtman in financial matters could, in South 
America, hardly be put an end to inany other way. The 
actual details and progress of the fighting, though the 
Times has been particularly well served by its Corre- 
spondent, were for some days very obscure. Apparently 
the body called the Union Civica armed and more or less 
drilled itself, obtained the. support of a part of the garri- 
son, including artillery, and then engaged the rest of the 
garrison and the police, which remained faithful to Presi- 
dent Cetman. The warships in the river at first remained 
neutral, but. afterwards joined the insurgents, and bom- 
barded the Government quarters. The Presipent, how- 
ever, was known from the first to have the sup of the 
country districts ; and he succeeded, by a ly strategic 
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movement which was at first called a flight, in bringing up | Ham Stakes, in which the Duke of Westm1NsTER’s Orig, 
more troops. The results of the fighting on Saturday and | dark horse, but very well bred, won easily. There 
Sunday appear to have been very “bluggy,” but fortune | better racing, with in most cases fair fields, on Wednegig 
remained so equal that, up to Tuesday evening, it was not | when the Duke of Portiann’s St. Serf won the Sig 
known who had won. Indeed, for forty-eight hours’ longer | Stakes, Mr. Goocn’s Papyrus the Goodwood Stakeg 
almost complete uncertainty prevailed on the subject, the | Barrn’s Flodden Field the Halnaker Stakes, and ¥ 
upshot of various conflicting or obscure statements being | James’s Dog Rose the Arundel Cup—the two last bg 
that the Union Civica party, when on the point of success, | especially well contested. On Thursday, the great day 
had to give in for want of ammunition. Even yesterday the feast, and, unfortunately, one of very bad weather, j 
morning, though it was announced that the revolution had | Prince or WALEs ran second for two events, the Good 
ceased (after causing a loss, in killed and wounded, of no Cup and the Selling Plate, both of which (the former yj 
less than six thousand persons) in favour of the Govern- | Philomel, the latter with Mareschal) were won by Col 
ment, and that business was being resumed, it was exceed- Norru. The Duke of Westurinster’s Orion followed 
ingly uncertain what the real termination of the affair had _ his earlier win by beating Siphonia, a very strong favouj 
been, and whether (which is the point of most interest) | for the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. 

President CELMAN is to continue in office or not. If 

so, the shedding of so much blood merely to send down __ The decision of the Lords’ Committee in fam 
Argentine securities a little further seems a large candle Miscellaneous. of the removal of the Bloomsbury gates 
for a small game.——Very severe fighting was reported . chiefly remarkable because it inflicts a q 
at the end of last week from Central America, and fresh | siderable hardship on e large number of unoffending m 
disturbances from Chili—In the Belgian Chamber it Class people-——On Saturday last the brigade of Gus 
was announced that France had given up the right of | WS inspected by the Duke of CaMBRIDGE—an incident 
pre-emption over the Congo State as against Belgium. Some Importance tn connexion with recent events.— 
As a right of pre-emption must be either used or extin- excellent appointments were announced in the early part 
guished, this ends that matter. The paying of a State | the week—that of Colonel Smitn, Acting-Commissioner 
visit by the Sultan of Zanzipar to the British fleet may the City Police, to be Commissioner, in the room of Col 
be taken in conjunction with the meeting of the British Sir James Fraser ; and that of Lord Jersey, a good ath 


East African Company on Friday week, a meeting at which and of New a 
the greatest satisfacti r ressed at th ts remarkable case, BrRunTON v. MAPLE, was deci 
| Monday, in which the plaintiff recovered a thousands nour 


of the present and the prospects of the future. The recent | P . ’ 
proceedings between Turkey and Bulgaria have, of course, from the defendants for neglect in cleaning a Persian carp 
raised a protest from Russia. In the Cape Parliament the | AS Messrs. Marie would, from the evidence, have profi 
new Premier, Mr. Cecr. Ruopes, has brought forward a | t© the extent of about five shillings if the transaction] 
motion expressing regret that the Cape was not consulted in been carried out satisfactorily, the verdict may seem a lit 
the Anglo-German Agreement. Mr. Ruopes isaclever man, | “ nekal.” A  declaration-and-insurance system seems 
but he must distinguish a little more——A very remark- be called for in such cases, —Sir Tomas Farnese (' 
able riot took place at Constantinople, in the early part of ; “ most interesting maa, 3 his astonishing proposer # 
the week, which throws a good deal of light on the griev- _ thereby suggesting s Sir THomas in white muslin and} 
ances of the Armenians. An elaborate official memo- | Yibbons) was on Tuesday elected Vice-Chairman of t 
randum has been published in Germany, explaining the | London County Council, after certainly working hard 
Anglo-German Agreement. The tenor of this Memoran- | that honour.——On Wednesday there ended, by a venis 
dum is almost apologetic to Germans, but very friendly to | for the respondent, the Dunto divorce case, which, whi 
England. It is asserted (though the English Foreign | free from the nastiness which has distinguished some ree 
Office as yet knows it not) that a series of very oppressive | Cases of the kind, had provided much edification for 
edicts has been launched against the Jews in Russia. student of humanity. Indeed, it is not likely that Lal 
Nations are often too fond of passing judgment on each | DvNto’s inability to make up his mind whether he 
other’s municipal affairs and proceedings, and it may be | t0 be unmarried or not, and his innocent neglect to am 
urged that in pursuing this course the Czar is certainly | Sider whether horses and carriages, villas and establit 
not running counter to the teeling of his own subjects. ments, require money to keep them up; Mr. WerTHenua 
On Thursday the Archduchess Marte Vavénie, daughter of | #postolic readiness to give and lend, hoping for nothing 
the Emperor of Austria, was married at Ischl with little | #gain; the chivalrous accuracy of Mr. Marmapuke Wo, 
pomp, but with many and sincere expressions of good will and the contempt of Mrs. Grunpy (combined with str 
from her father’s subjects, to her cousin, the Archduke | Propriety of actual conduct) shown by Lady Dunto, wills 
Francis.—Some further action of the Portuguese on the | # combined picture of manners and morals, ever best 
Shiré has been reported which may give trouble, a British 
steamer having been, it is said, seized. There has been , 
something too much of this. Obituary. member for Northamptonshire, and Father 
Anperpon, §.J., one of the earliest of 
Congresses and Inland Navicati deserters from the Church of England half a century 
Conferences, Severely. on vavigalion, | were, perhaps, the best-known names among those whet 


which was opened by Sir Hicxs- 
Brac on Monday, has a good deal more to say for itself deaths were reported during this week. 


Colonel Cartwricut, formerly Conservatir 


than its forerunners on peace and arbitration. This was : F F ‘+ Mews 
followed by the still more important British Medical Associa- | Becks, Silvan Tinted to 
tion, which held its solemn state and intellectual throne at right weeks of thelr own, Men, Ge 


Birmingham. We cannot compliment the President, Dr. out 
Wabe, on his argument for the still further pr can 
curtailing of the general education of that not greatly over- | oxtra thin but tough and fairly opaque paper, with cove 
educated person, the medical student. What with levelling | ;, something like the style now popular in France ft 
up and levelling down there will shortly be nobody in| yy Davper’s and other novels, adorned with Japonal 
England who is not half (or a quarter) educated, and no- | grieg in colours. The set includes The Ingoldsby Legenih 
body who is anything more—a consummation not, we should Ivanhoe, The Yellowplush Papers, Jack Hinton, The Tot 
have thought, to be wished. of London, and The Last of the Mohicans, with other 


The Australians, as might have been expected, | scarcely less popular. 
Sport. beat Sussex, in a single innings, last Saturday ; 
a oie no other match of much interest was de- 
cided on that day. In the early part of the present week < 
the visitors had another victory over Kent. On Wednes- SR AERA. 
day Gloucestershiré beat what was on paper a much th we the few quite certain statements made in net 
stronger Yorkshire eleven, owing to the fine batting of papers about the big and the little shindy at pres’ 
Messrs. Grace and Cranston; and on Thursday Marlborough | going on in Spanish America, none is more certain thi 
had a hollow victory over Rugby.——-The Goodwood Meeting | this, that the two are very difficult to understand. ty 
opened on Tuesday with capital weather, but not with very | little shindy, the Central American one, is, we incline ® 
interesting racing, on the whole. The exceptions were the | think, hardly worth understanding. A population of pa™® 
Stewards’ Cup, which Lord Hartrnetoy’s Marvel won from | or slightly mixed, Indian blood, adorned with sonor® 
a large field, including some good horses, and perhaps the | Spanish names, just sufficiently Europeanized to be 
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for barbarians, supplied with firearms and fine phreses, and 
blessed with a soil fertile in yams, is very likely to goa 
fighting for anything, or nothing. Of the causes and course 
of its fighting, all we can rely on is that whatever is 
said about it is probably a lie, and that when it is over 
Central America will stand where it did. The conflict at 
Buenos Ayres is a more serious business, if only because it 
has inevitably a direct interest for the very considerable 
number of Europeans, and particularly Englishmen, who 
have risked their capital in the country. In this case, 
therefore, there is some advantage in learning 


was drawn from the provinces. From these facts it may be 
concluded with tolerable certainty that this last fight‘was 
at bottom only one more episode in the long-standing feud 
between the city and the up-river provinces. As far as 
there ever was more in them than struggles for the control 
of the spigot of taxation, this has generally been the real 
meaning of civil wars in the Republic of La Plata. It is 
not a new kind of quarrel, nor one peculiar to South 
America. Something very like it may be read in the history 
of many free cities and municipal republics. As a rule, 


what it is all the city, which has the more compact force, and the control 


about and what the result will be. Given the nature of the of the purse, has beaten the country. In Buenos Ayres 
attainable evidence, judgment on the past is not much safer | the fight has never been settled, and it would appear 
than prophecy. Here, also, there is doubtless much lying, | that the country is in a fair way to beat the city. 


and, what is even more confusing, much confident assertion 


by persons who have seen only a part of the whole,and take the up-river provinces. 


no account of what they did not see. It is safe to assert that 
prosperity, and nearly as much as ten years of peace, have 


Dr. Cerman has been all along mainly supported by 
It is they who have supplied the 
force with which he has crushed the revolt in Buenos 
Ayres. The citizens and foreign Correspondents who 


not appreciably spoilt the old South American faculty for sympathize with them describe his followers as “ cutthroats 
savage fighting. Also it appears that an immense influx | “ from Cordoba.” These are flowers of speech. Neither 
of foreigners has not weakened the political supremacy of do we feel convinced that a cutthroat from Cordoba or else- 
the leaders of Spanish name, and of more or less pure | where who fights for the established Government is a worse 
Spanish descent. With very few exceptions, the chiets in citizen than a mutinous artillery soldier, or a sailor who 
this scrimmage are Spaniards. One Italian has been pro- bombards the capital of the State, or even than the member 
minent, and we have heard of a gentleman of the name of | of a club calling itself the Union Civica who makes an 
O'DoxnELt and another of the name of Donovan as more | excessive issue of paper money an excuse for street-fighting. 


or less conspicuous. But when was there a Donnybrook 


It is a proof of the extent to which our notions of govern- 


anywhere in which O'DonneLL and Donovan were not ment have become deboshed in these latter days that there 
busy! Besides, it is a notorious fact that we retaliated for | is a marked tendency in quarters where one hardly expected 


the Armada by a large exportation of O’DonnExts to Spain. 
It is also safe to assert that Dr. Juarez CELMAN seems a 


to find it to condemn Dr, CeLman for not surrendering at 
once to insurrection. Yet he is the President of the Re- 


not unfit person to be President ina South American Re- | public of La Plata, and it was his duty not to yield to 
public. A President who turns up, when everybody thought violence. The charges brought against his administration 
he was beaten, at the head of several thousand efficient | may be well founded. He and his supporters may be bad 
fighting-men ; who so contrives matters that when rebels | men and bad financiers. Indeed, as to the quality of his 


seize the arsenal they find the cartridge-boxes empty, but | 


takes care to have plenty of ammunition for himself, is just 
the man for the place. There is a simplicity about his 
resources which is admirable. The Times’ Correspondent 
saw him at Government House “laughing cynically,” and 
explaining hilariously that, when every one thought he was 
flying for his life, he had only taken a cab and gone to 
fetch the army, which he had kept concealed at Knights- 
bridge. 

The whole story has, in fact, a distinct likeness to the 


authentic proceedings of the General, and the Lieutenant. | 


General, and the renowned Drawcanstr. To takea typical 
example, the r1th Infantry—no doubt a most distinguished 
corps—turned suddenly in favour of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and marched up to its batteries, whereupon it was 
immediately blown to smithereens by the guns of the party 
it had come to join. To complete the artistic finish of the 
picture, it was apparently immediately after this that the 
cartridges of the insurgents ran out, having lasted just long 
enough to rid Dr. Juarez Cetman of an untrustworthy 
corps. Nothing could be more artistically complete. The 
rest was as clear and consistent as the revolution in 
Rabagas. We hear of ships firing into the Government 
House, while the sailors on shore are defending it with 
mitrailleuses, and of regiments which are on one side one 
day and on another the next. The rival Governments go 
up and down in see-saw. On the insurgent side it would 
seem there are more Governments than one. There is the 
Provisional and the Union Civica. The position of the 
armed forces of the State in these South American countries 


is amazing—or would be, we mean, if words had the 


same sense there as in Europe. At Buenos Ayres, as at 


Rio, it seems to have been found necessary to employ the 


police to keep the soldiers in order. The soldiers did not 
like to feel themselves shadowed, and showed their resent- 
ment ; but, whereas they proved too much for the police 
st Rio, the constables, always a most trustworthy body of 


y at least contrived to hold out till the Presrpent came 
back with the army from Knightsbridge. The upshot of 
tall is that Dr. Juarez Cxuman got the upper hand at 
ciently at least to make the fight a draw in his 
favour. When more detailed accounts come to hand the 


Passage in the history of the Republic is not so mysterious 
*it looks in the telegrams. It is already sufficiently clear 
the attempt to upset the Government by violence was 


wade by the townsmen exclusively with the help of mutinous 


men, proved too much for the soldiers at Buenos Ayres. | 


finance there are not two opinions. None the less, he is 
the President, and those who endeavoured to upset him 
were rebels. This is, at least, a proposition which appears 
to us undeniable, except by a man who takes up the old 
view—which, by the way, M. Epovarp Hervé has just 
championed in his paper the Solei/l—that no Republic 
can be legitimate, and that where there is no lawful 
authority there can be no rebellion. We do not under- 
stand that this orthodox Royalist view is shared by most 
commentators on Spanish-American affairs. Unless it is 
held, those who wish to see stable Governments esta- 
blished in South America ought to be glad of the Doctor's 
victory. Financial purity and good administration are more 
likely to be attained by stable Governments than by 
“ Provisional” Governments which owe their existence to 
street fighting. Business men interested in Buenos 
Ayres who have been made impatient by the bad finance of 
the ruling party would be well advised to reflect on the 
question whether they are likely to suffer most in the long 
run by a continuance of the Doctor's government, or by a 
return to the old method of reform by anarchy, which made 
life and property unsafe in South America. Bankruptcy is 
only too likely to be reached in Buenos Ayres before long, 
but it will not be bettered by the addition of civil war. 
Already it is reported that murder and robbery are rife in 
the city. That is at least undeniably the result of the out- 
break, and it has not been shown that finance has been, or 
could be, bettered by mutiny in barracks and the employ- 
ment of the navy on the work of bombarding the capital. 
All government in those countries may be government by 
faction, but that evil will not be amended by a deliberate 
return to the practices of the first and worst times in the 
history of the South American Republics. The victory, 
such as it is, of the Prestwent makes, on the whole, for 
stability of government, and is therefore really more in the 
interest of foreign investors than his defeat even by sincere 
financial reformers could possibly have been. 


GNATS AND CAMELS. 


N the conversation as to the duplicity of his tenure of 
the Premiership and the Foreign Office which engaged 
ec 


world, if it has not forgotten all about the trouble at | the House of Lords on Monday Lord Sauispury d 
Ayres, will probably be able to learn that this | himself very little of a Conservative in regard of mere 


matters of form. He was not disposed, he said in effect, to 
strain at constitutional gnats. He is as little disposed, if 
we may judge from the tone of his reply to the speech of 
the peer who introduced the subject, to swallow constitu- 


“weldiers and sailors. The force by which it was suppressed | tional camels, In the mouth of Lord SrrarHepen and 
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CampPBett the objections which have been by Mr. 
and Lord to the Prime Minister of 
England being also Foreign Secretary, or to the Foreign 
Secretary being Prime Minister—for the combination 
may be looked at from either end—find their reductio ad 
absurdum. The refutation is in the history of the Ministry. 
The administrative success of the Government is admitted 
even by its opponents; and its most signal successes have 
been gained in the conduct of foreign affairs. The mis- 
takes which have involved it in some temporary discredit 
have been the management of business in the House of 
Commons—the one thing with which Lord Sarispury has 
absolutely nothing to do. A plausible deduction from this 
state of things would be that the Prime Minister should 
always be in the House of Commons. Cannine laid down 
this doctrine at the beginning of the century when he was 
intriguing against Spencer Percevat for the succession of 
the Duke of Porttanp. The Duke of WeEttrveTon after- 
wards asserted it in yielding his claims to the Premiership 
in favour of Sir Rosert Peer. Sir Rosert Peer him- 
self, however, towards the close of his career, had come 
to the conclusion that the Prime Minister should, if 
possible, be in the Lords. The supervision and con- 
trol of the general policy of the Administration, in con- 
junction with the leadership of the House of Commons, 
was a burden that ought not to be laid upon the 
shoulders of any statesman. The question whether the 
Premier should be in the Lords or Commons can only be 
answered in the accommodating fashion of the University 
student, with regard to the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
systems—‘ Sometimes one and sometimes the other.” It 
is a question of time and circumstance, and in a still higher 
degree of persons. 

This, however, was not the question which the House of 
Lords had before it on Monday. Mr. Guapstong, in the 
debate on the Anglo-German Agreement, had qualified the 
expression of his satisfaction with the substance of that 
arrangement by an intimation of his regret that an under- 
standing had not at the same time been come to with 
France. The sufficient answer is that it is best to do one 
thing at a time; that it is easier to negotiate with one 
Power singly than with two together; that the accom- 
plished settlement with Germany was a good basis for 
arrangement with France, and that such an arrangement 
was in progress, and is now, we imagine, accomplished. 
Mr. GiapstonE, however, could only assume that Lord 
SatisBury, absorbed in the double duties of his twofold 
offices, had forgotten France ; and no wonder! Not even 
OxiveR CroMWELL nor BoNnaPaRTE would have 
been equal to the crushing burden which Lord Satispury 
has assumed, The names are rather curiously chosen as 
illustrations of the difficulties of modern Parliamentary 
statesmanship. We have always understood that OLIver 
CroMwELL and Napo.eon Bonaparte kept both their 
foreign and domestic policy pretty completely in their own 
hands, and if the alternative had been to surrender either 
or to give a long holiday to Parliament, they would have 
prorogued it indefinitely. Lord GranviLLE, however, ad- 
taitted, with a satisfaction at once sincere and courteous, 
that Lord Saissury had been physically able to sustain a 
burden which would have crushed NapoLeon or CROMWELL. 
Lord StraTHEDEN pushed matters further than Mr, Grap- 
sToNE, and attributed everything that had happened of 
which he disapproved since Lord Sauispury’s Ministry 
was formed to the fact that the Prime MuinisTer could not 
attend to foreign affairs, nor the Foreicn Mrnister to the 
general business of the Government. Hence the Police 
revolt, the mutiny in the Guards, the Post-Office strike, and 
the myriad woes which have befallen the English people. 
It follows, from Lord Srratnepen’s argument, that the 
Prime Minister ought not to be Foreign Minister, but 
ought to be Home Secretary, War Secretary, and Postmaster- 
General—a cook, and a captain bold, and the mate of the 
Nancy brig, and a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, and the 
crew of the captain’s gig. 

Lord GranviLe practically gave up the argument from 
oo and intellectual infirmity, relied upon by Mr. 

LADSTONE and Lord SrraTHEeDEN ; and affirmed that, in 
the conduct of foreign affairs, two heads are better than 
one. It is necessary that the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister should check and control each other. He, 
Lord GRANVILLE intimated, had been interfered with when 
he was at the Foreign Office, much to his good and to the 
advantage of the public service. We would not accept this 


SaLisBurRyY’s experience was different. Lord BEAconsrp 
had not interfered with him as Foreign Minister ; andy 
as Prime Minister, had not interfered with Lord [py 
LEIGH at the Foreign Office. It is only in conney; 
with Foreign Affairs that the superstition of dual govg 
ment remains. The two Kings of. Sparta and the 
Kings of Brentford have alike disappeared. Forme) 
there used to be two Foreign Secretaries for the North 
and the Southern Departments, who could not keep thy 
spheres of influence distinct, but, like Fox and Sm 
BURNE, quarrelled upon the dim borderland or hinty 
land at which they approached each other. These we 
joint Paymasters-General and joint Postmasters-Genay 
who could seldom get on together. The disputes ¢ 
Lord and Lord Carreret in the lat, 
office were one of the early troubles of the young 
Pirt's Administration. Why the dual system, mischievoy 
everywhere else, should be of sovereign virtue in th 
Foreign Office, Lord GRaNvVILLE fails to make clear toy 
The indolent procrastination of Lord PococURANTE ny 
sometimes be annoying ; but the remedy is not to be sough 
in the fitful intrusions of the energetic Mr. Meppie- 
Muppie. The most brilliant triumphs of English foreig 
policy were those of the elder Pirr, who was the me 
despotic of sole Ministers in his own department, and why 
would certainly have not allowed the pottering intrusion, 
the Duke of Newcaste into his business. The mutualds 
trust of the younger Pitt and of WILLIAM GRENVILLE was 
serious evil at the beginning of the French War. Ty 
Prime Minister was at the head of the Peace party a 
the Foreign Minister of the War party in the Cabing 
During the negotiations at Lille the formal despatches ¢ 
GRENVILLE were practically countermanded by the “ mos 
“ private” letters, by which Cannine in London mak 
known Pitt's views and intentions to Grorce Euy 
at Lille for communication to Lord Matmessury. Ths 
was going beyond the counter-intrigues of Fox and Sam 
BURNE at Paris on the conclusion of the American Ww. 
The squabbles and final rupture of Lord PaLmeErston an 
Lord are an illustration within livig 
memory of the disadvantages to which the dual systems 
liable. Where it hasapparently worked with success, either 
the Foreign Minister, like Fox under GrenviLte al 
CASTLEREAGH, and CANNING under Lord Liverpoot, has hal 
practically undivided authority in his own department ; ar, 
like Lord DupLEy under Cannina, has been Under-Secr 
tary to a Prime Minister who was in fact, if not ostensibly, 
his own Foreign Minister. 


Lord Satispury admits that a Prime Minister chargel 
with the duty of leading the House of Commons would & 
overtaxed by the work of the Foreign Office. Sir Roses 
PEEL, as we have said, thought that the work of leading 
the House of Commons was more than the Prim 
Minister could safely undertake, and that he ought to 
in the Lords, The same may possibly be said of the unio 
of the Foreign Office with the leadership in the Common 
The premature decline, mental or bodily, of Prrr, Fos 
CASTLEREAGH, and CANNING, tell the same tale. No doubt 
the personal habits of the men and the social usages 
their time may have had something to do with their com 
paratively early death, in contrast with the long natunl 
and political life of Lord Patmerston, Lord Joun Russetl, 
Lord and Mr. GiapstoneE. But Lord 
Russett and Lord found themselves obliged 
to take refuge in the Lords, as the condition of retaining 
the Foreign Office in the former case, and the Premiership 
in the latter; and Mr. GiapstTone, even in Opposition, 8 
only leader on great occasions of ceremony or conflict, Sit 
Wiit1am Harcourt being a second leader, like the husband 
Bearrice desired, for working days. It is not impossible 
that, if Lord Patmerston had been in the Lords, he might 
have united the Premiership with the Foreign Office ® 
Canninc and Lord Joun Russext both thought of doing, 
and as Lord Sauissury has done. It is notable that nearly 
for thirty years, from Lord Jonny Russe elevation to the 
peerage in 1861, the Foreign Office has always been 

by a member of the House of Lords—a singular commett 
upon the new doctrine of Mr. GLapsTone and Sir WILLIE 
Harcourt, that the House of Commons is practically the 
treaty-making power in the Constitution ; a doctrine whit 
would suggest that the Foreign Minister should always st 
in the Commons, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer doe 
in virtue of its holding the strings of the public pur 
Attempts of this kind to impose fixed rules on a system, 


statement on any other authority than his own. Lord 


it can be so called, of which the great merit is its power 
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flexible adaptation to varying convenience, smack of a | 
unctilious political Pharisaism which blends an adherence | 


fo tradition and the letter with an indifference to the spirit 


of the law and Constitution. 


THE ARMENIAN RIOT AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


is to be feared that Mr. Giapstoxe’s recent description 

| ie the superhuman efforts necessary to manage, and 
it would seem, to keep an eye on, foreign politics 

will still further discourage the average Briton in his own 
not very superhuman efforts to inform himself on the sub- 
j “T am not so clever as Mr. Giapstong,” he will say 
(which is not only modest and becoming, but probably in 
most cases true). “If Mr. Grapstone thinks foreign 
« politics so terribly difficult, who am I that I should try 
“to understand them!” Yet there is nothing like trying, 
and some recent intelligence from Turkey will, in connexion 
with certain other things, give the not rash neophyte a 
capital exercising-ground. To drop circumlocution, the 
riot of last Sunday in the Armenian Cathedral at Con- 
stantinople is worth very serious consideration, and the 
complaints which have been made as to the impending 
rsecution of Jews in Russia may very well be thrown 
in with it. About the facts of the Koom Kapou disturb- | 
ance there seems to be little or no dispute. Monsignor | 
AcutKiaN, the Armenian Patriarch, is a very well-known 
He has been unwearied in pressing the Armenian 
grievances on the Sutran’s attention for a long time past, 
and is understood to have even threatened resignation if 
they are not attended to. But he is a loyal subject of his 
sovereign. Both as such, as Patriarch, and as an Armenian, 
he naturally does not desire that absorption of his Church 
and nation in the Church and nation of Russia, which is 
the real object of the agitators, He has thus come to stand 
to the Armenian Nationalist party much as the more re- 
spectable among the Irish Roman Catholic prelates stand to 
the Parnellites. And he was treated on Sunday very much 
as the said Parnellites would, no doubt, like to treat Dr. 
O'Dwyer if they dared, and if there were not armed and 
uniformed minions of a certain b.b.b. Saxon about. During 
the celebration of the Eucharist one of the conspirators 
mounted a chair and began to read to the Patriarch and 
the congregation what purported to be a petition of 
grievances to the Suttan. They wished, it seems, that the 
Patriarch should accompany them to the Palace in presenting 
this. Monsignor AcHIKIAN replied that the cathedral was not 
the place for such a demonstration—a remark with which 
even Mr. Joun Dituon could hardly find fault. Thereupon 
one patriot fired a revolver at the Patriarch, the bullet 
actually passing through his vestments; ethers hunted him 
from the pulpit, beat him according to one account, and, 
according to all, dragged him from a shop or some other 
building in which he had taken refuge, attempted with spears 


experience of the last war shows that the Armenian 
Kurds are certainly not more valiant or formidable’ foes 
than Turkish regular troops. How, we ask once more, 
is it that a handful of men within reach of the whole 
garrison of Constantinople, with horse, foot, artillery, 
and, if necessary, ships at hand to quell them, dared 
actually to assume the aggressive, when they do not dare, 
or cannot manage, to defend their villages and houses at 
home? Is the sacred right of petition and of brawling 
in church a more precious possession than honour, life, 
and property? Or may there perhaps be some other 
explanation of the incomprehensible discrepancy! If, on 
the one hand, we suppose that the sufferings of the many 
Armenians at home, though no doubt existent, have been 
grossly exaggerated—if, on the other, we guess that perhaps 
somebody (his name may or may not have ended in orr or 
in EFF, in vo or in 1TcH) hinted to the few rioters in Con- 
stantinople that, under the eyes of foreign Ministers and 
foreign Correspondents, the Suttan would not dare to be 
very severe in repression, and that much capital might be 
made at little risk—then we shall begin to understand things 
a little. 

Now turn to the announced ukases (whether they are 
new or merely revived, were put in execution at once or 
shortly, does not matter) against the Jews in Russia. 
Nobody (“and for cause”) bullies the Czar as every- 
body bullies the Sutran, nor do we at least suggest that 
anybody should in this instance. It is our conviction 
that the right of interference by one nation with the 
management of its own affairs by another is a right, if it 
can be called so much, of the very narrowest description, 
and to be exercised only with the greatest care and on the 
clearest and strongest provocation. We have no desire that 
one law should be applied to one people or sovereign and 
another to another; on the contrary, we contend very 
strenuously that the law should be uniform and uniformly 


applied. But let anybody compare the proposed or actual 


treatment of Jews in Russia with even the representation 
of treatment of the Armenians in Turkey. e ill-treat- 
ment of the Armenians, though no doubt a wise and 
vigorous Government would do more to prevent it than 
the Porte does, is the almost inevitable result of the juxta- 
position in wild and half-civilized countries of hostile races 
which differ in religion, and of which one is decidedly more 
warlike than the other. The ill-treatment of the Jews is the 
deliberate action of a civilized Government towards a peace- 
ful and unoffending part of its own subjects. We have no 
extraordinary affection for the Russian Jew. He is so very 
unpleasant out of his own country that we may presume 
that he is not very pleasant in it. Rightly or wrongly, the 
average moujik regards him as a kind of fiend, who tempts 
him, the moujik, to borrow money at exorbitant interest and 
to buy bad liquor at exorbitant prices, But, even if this 
were true, it would certainly not justify a kind of persecu- 
tion which seems to be, in kind, as elaborate, if not quite 
as cruel, as any in history ; and which in scale makes the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and even the expulsion 


and revolvers to hold the church against the troops who 
were sent to restore order, and actually caused and suffered 
some loss of life. The Turkish soldiers, with rather mis- 
taken humanity, not only were, it seems, under orders not 
to fire, but had been deprived of their cartridge-boxes to 
make sure. For such is the brutality of the Turk. 


of the Moriscoes, mere bagatelles. But this is not our point. 
It is possible that foreign nations might have a right to 
combine to prevent the thrusting out upon themselves of a 
swarm of hungry and rather offensive beggars. They have 
not, as it seems to us, any right to complain of the thing as 
a measure of internal administration by the rulers of Russia. 


Every one will, of course, anticipate the familiar argu- 
ment that this is the outbreak of innocence maddened by 
despair ; that the Asiatic Armenians, who are said to have 
filled the church, were fresh from hideous scenes of outrage 
on those dearest to them, and so forth. We might retort 
that the action of these victims throws a rather curious 
and unpleasant light on another riot (also in a church) at 

roum, over which Russophils have been lamenting. 
But there is something more than this. The Armenian 
atrocities” are constantly represented by these same 
Russophils as a mere case of the slaughter of lambs, of the 
harrying that is exercised by armed Kurds or Turks on 
defenceless Armenians. How comes it, we should like to 
ask, that the unresisting victims of Erzeroum and Moosh, of 
Van and Bitlis, become’ so excessively valiant i 
patriarchs and policemen in Constantinople? Why are not 
the revolvers and the “ spiked staves ” called into requisition 
against the Kurds? e are aware that this suggestion 
vill horrify Mr. Joun Dittox, and that we shall run the 
risk of being classed with Mr. Justice Harrison ; but, not- 
withstanding, we shall stick to our argument. Moreover, 
® very small proportion of the Armenians of Armenia 


co 


And it is pretty certain that they will not do so. We may 
| therefore fairly ask for admiration at the comparison of the 
| sauce which that ingenious cordon bleu, European opinion, 
| provides for the Russian gander and that which he serves 
| up hot and hot for the Turkish goose. There is absolutely 
_ no question that the Russian Government is perfectly able, 
_if it chooses, to keep the Jews scatheless ; it prefers practi- 
cally to outlaw them. There is very t doubt whether 

the Turkish or any Government could, if it would, prevent 

occasional ebullitions—though it might punish them—of race 

and religious animosity in such districts as Armenia, as 
Crete, as Old Servia. And yet we know very well what 
' will, or rather will not, be the result in the one case, and 
' we know also what result is being clamoured for in the 


re other. A greater triumph of cant has probably never been 


seen, and the only comfort about the matter is that it is 
not here solely, though it is mainly, British cant. 


ean be in Constantinople at a given time; while the 
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A KIND OF WILD JUSTICE. 


R. DILLON has been refused—and we must say very 
properly refused—a day for the Parliamentary dis- 
cussion of Mr. Justice Harrison’s Galway charge, and Mr. 
Duiton’s leader has done his best to make it up to him by 
subjecting the judge and the judge’s utterance to elaborate 
criticism before an after-dinner audience of political Noncon- 
formists. The Government, and we believe the public also, 
would be very glad to compound on these terms for the 
systematic exclusion of this class of subject, and still more of 
those “definite matters of urgent public importance” which 
are raised on motions for adjournment, from the House of 
Commons. As Mr. GLapstone very justly observed at 
Mr. Perxs’s hospitable board, the practical result is the 
same as if the Opposition debated the matter at West- 
minster, only to be voted down by three hundred Tories 
and “about sixty or seventy gentlemen who still call them- 
“ selves Liberals,” and to “give colour to that charge of 
“ obstruction which, when they have nothing else whatever 
“ to plead, they always use to explain away the present unpre- 
“ cedented state of things.” No doubt the cynical humourist 
loses something by the transfer of the controversy from the 
House to the dinner-table or the platform. It would have 
been vastly edifying to hear Mr. Justice Harrison rebuked 
for incendiary language by a series of the gentlemen whose 
names appear in the Fifth and Sixth Findings of a certain 
Report, and to have heard their indictment summed up 
by the impassioned telegraphist of “Remember Mitchels- 
“town.” The historic performance of “ SreeNrE” and 
“ Baby Cuartes” would have been nothing to it. That 
patriot who made a speech which, if it meant anything, 
meant incitement to the barbarous mutilation of cattle, 
and that other patriot who cannot get judges or juries to 
see that he is wronged if people ascribe to his speeches a 
tendency to induce Irish tenants to shoot their neighbours 
in the legs, would doubtless, along with other friends of the 
late lamented patriot who recommended that Irish land- 
lords should be treated like partridges, have joined in the 
debate; and very piquant the cynical humourist would 
have found it in consequence. 

Nevertheless he must deny himself such indulgences at 
this late period of the Session. In the month of August a 
speech from Mr. Giapstone at the National Liberal Club 
is quite enough to devote to Mr. Justice Harrison’s indiscre- 
tion, without trenching upon the rapidly diminishing stock 
of time at the disposal of the House of Commons. More 
especially is this the case when the learned judge himself 
has substantially admitted that it was an indiscretion, 
and that the reference to “ Lynch law,” and the desirability 
of resorting to it against the village ruffians of Galway, 
was “infelicitous.” Had Mr. Justice Harrison spoken of 
“Vigilance Committees,” of “ organized self-protection,” or 
even of “reprisals,” he would have given less handle to his 
critics, to such sticklers for law and order as Mr. Guap- 
STONE, and to such rigid adherents as Mr. Ditton to the 
sound doctrine that innocence of motive is no excuse for 
incontinence of language, and that if men use words 
likely to be understood in their plain natural construc- 
tion as suggestive of violence they cannot repudiate re- 
sponsibility for the effect of their utterances. Now “ Lynch 
“Jaw” is undoubtedly a “term of art”; and, no less 
as undoubtedly, a resort to it on the part of a com- 
munity would import something very much more defi- 
nite than that such community were displaying “ the moral 
“ courage openly to assert themselves against the system 
“of intimidation and outrage prevailing.” To this extent 
we can concur in Mr. Guapstone’s criticism, not only on 
the judge’s language, but on his subsequent explanation of 
it. fore swo, however, Mr. GiapsTonE pushes his case 
too far. It is overdoing the rigour of technical defini- 
tion to insist, as he does, that “Lynch law” is “ essenti- 
“ally a question of life,” or even that it is “essentially 
“ anti-legal.” As to the former predication, it is only 
true that Lynch law is a question of life in the case 
of offences regarded by the community applying the law 
as worthy of death. Where they do not so regard it, 
lynching is not a capital punishment. Thus to rob the 
owner of a horse in a Western American State is a 
ease for capital lynching; while robbery of the backers 
of a horse on an English racecourse causes the “ welsher ” 
to be lynched, but not capitally, or not intentionally so. 
Hence the proper mode of lynching a Moonlighter of the 
worst type would undoubtedly be to shoot him in the legs, 
leaving him precisely the same chances of death or recovery 


as he allows his victim. The subject would be pleasing % 
linger upon ; but we must quit it with a final word of o 
jection to the second point in Mr. GiapsTone’s definition 
He of all men should not describe lynching as “ anti-legal? 
when he is himself the patentee of the exact word to de 
seribe it. It is “extra-legal”—a much _ less wicked thing 
as we know from the case of the Plan of Campaign. 


AFRICAN COMMERCE. 


LITTLE more negotiating, and Africa will be definitely 
apportioned amongst the greater European State, 
Most of the business has been done already, indeed ; and 
from this time forth those eminently commercial nations, the 
British, the German, and the Belgian, are free to go on with 
their trading without the disturbance of rival claims. Peaeg 
be with them all and prosperity to each. They have plenty 
of scope; so much that, when they survey their enormow 
“ spheres of influence,” the various Companies must bea 
little embarrassed about making the best of their thousands 
of square miles. But they know their business. This we 
may say of our own traders with perfect confidence ; and 
we shall presently hear more of carefully-planned roads 
wisely-planted stations, and labour drawn from the native 
population with all possible regard to the principles of 
freedom and the dictates of Christianity. 

All possible regard, we say, because there seems to bea 
little difficulty here. For the most part the native popula 
tions are not in the enjoyment of individual liberty. 
are very much the property of their chiefs. Even if you 
desire to go on an exploring or a relief expedition, you have 
to bargain with some proprietorial headman for the use of 
so many niggers (so to speak) at so much a head; and 
when it comes to the making of railroads, the organizing of 
caravan service, and the like, the same means of obtaining 
help will have to be resorted to. There really is no other 
way at present ; though, fortunately, it is quite possible to 
make arrangements of this kind to the complete satis 
faction of the labourers themselves. Nevertheless, there 
has been some outcry already against “the barter of flesh 
“and blood” by the pioneers of civilization; and unles 
the British Companies are very careful they may find that 
they have not heard the last of an African Slave-trade in 
disguise. One of them at least has spent thousands of 
pounds in the actual liberation of slaves in order to prove 
its righteousness in the matter; but this is a kind of ex 
penditure which a trading association can hardly keep up 
as part of its regular outgoings, and meanwhile the Com- 
panies must necessarily depend for much of their work on 
a supply of labour bargained for with tribal proprietors 
It may be necessary to repeat that we see no harm in these 
bargains, since they can be made and will be made to the 
content and advantage of the people employed. At the 
same time, however, it may be pointed out that the neces 
sity of making them, and the indignant protest they may 
possibly revive, lend force to a piece of advice which we 
would respectfully urge on other grounds. 

During the whole of the partitioning disputes, now 
happily coming to an end, trace enterprise has made a little 
too much of its yearnings to free the black man from his 
bonds, and lift him out of the darkness of superstition into 
the light of Christian teaching. And not only a little too 
much—a vast deal too much. There was a time when all 
Europe mocked at the hypocrisy of a commercial nation 
which cloaked the avarice of trade under a desire to carry 
the blessings of civilization and Christianity into the dark 
places of the earth. It was not all hypocrisy, it was 
not all cant; but in the exuberant pretensions of Briti 
commerce, at that time, there was a pharisaic self-decep- 
tion most unlovely to the view, which a younger genera 
tion had reason to hope had been dropped for good and 
all. As a matter of fact, however, no sooner were thesé 
scofting Continental nations seized with the colonial ex 
pansion fever than they, too, began to pine for the civiliz 
tion of the negro, and to mourn the obstruction which the 
greed of other nations posed to their right of sharing 2 
the privilege of redeeming him. To be sure, the Germat 
yearner was so new to the business, and so near in poist 
of sentiment to the earlier pioneers of British commercé 
beyond seas, that he publicly spoke of the bullet as 
indispensable accessory to the Bible. But that was i ® 
moment of difficulty, and when a need of chastizing thé 
natives had somehow arisen. Besides, it may be 
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that, in seeking the secret of British success in trading with 
parbarous tribes, our competitors fancied that there might 
be some sort of magic, after all, in what they used to con- 
demn as mere hypocrisy. With them, however, we have 
nothing to do at present. What concerns us is the return- 
flood of civilization-and-Christianity cant upon ourselves, 
The partitioning of Africa, A’s claims, B’s claims, C’s sphere, 
D’s sphere, have been discussed on all sides, and from first 
to last, with a vast deal too much mouthing about the 
ponds of human brotherhood, the sacred cause of civiliza- 
tion, British philanthropy, and the blessing of Heaven 
which is far above dividends. What need was there for all 
this stuff? What was the call or what the excuse for it? 
We know by this o— how much civilization and Chris- 
tianity accompany trade into “the dark places.” Our 
experience has been wide enough to assure us that it is 
a variable quantity; and that if contact with European 
civilization advances and elevates in some places, elsewhere 


it conveys degradation and hastens a miserable decease. | 


That is not a reason for cutting off all barbarous peoples 


from means and opportunities of rising into a higher | 


stage of existence, but it should have some effect in 
restraining such language as we have lately heard about 
the noble, the inspiring, the irrenunciable mission of com- 
merce amongst African tribes. 

Trade needs no apology. What harm is there in it as 
long as it is conducted in a judicious and honourable 
way! And why cannot the perfectly blameless efforts of 
this and that Company of merchants to push their trade 
into hitherto unexploited regions be carried on without 
assuming these most dubious pretences to a higher and a 
holier work? No body of traders in the world can 
afford to do without them better than our own; for, in 
these days, none are so little given to oppression and 
violence in barbaric lands. None carry with them so fully 
the obligation and example of law ; and with that, and fair 
and honourable dealing, trade can be made as much of a 
blessing to all concerned as it can ever pretend to be with- 
out a very low kind of h isy : though perhaps the 
right word is “humbug.” Philanthropy, Christianizing 
influences, liberation from darkness; if the trader in 
Africa will only stick to fair and honourable rules of busi- 
ness, he will probably do something for these things as well as 
keep clear of the cant of them. Trade is not philanthropy, 
and nobody knows better than he does that philanthropy 
is not trade, and no necessary defence of trade enterprise. 
It is something apart, which he may practise if he is kindly 
enough to do so. And what if, amidst all this talk of 
freeing the slave and spreading the light, commerce is not 
above seeking its profits by the sale of gin at twopence a 
bottle and rum at ninepence a gallon? What then about 
civilizing influences and rays of light in dark places? Yet 
this has been so far a favourite traffic with the African 
trader, and some of our own fellow-countrymen—some 
even who have made themselves notorious for Christianity 
at home—knowingly and persistently poison the black man 
by thousands, all in the way of trade. Other cheats and 
impostures—though none so cruel as this—are occasionally 
practised even by the British merchant; who can yet 
allege that most of the poisoning is done from German 
feetories and counting-houses. It is understood that some 
sort of difficulty is to be placed in the way of the poisoning 
in future—a duty to be imposed on the murderous com- 
pounds sold as rum and gin. The great new Companies 
will have nothing to do with these articles of commerce, of 
course. But what we should suggest is that means be 
taken to suppress altogether a traffic which is to the full as 
infamous as the Slave-trade; and that, ceasing the cant 
that has been flowing so freely of late, Commerce do con- 
tent itself with fair and honest dealing with “ the countless 

tribes” that await the introduction of its commodities. 
That will be quite enough to justify Commerce in the eyes 
of the angels, while much offence to them will be avoided, 
48 well as to a good many inferior spirits here below. 


COLONIAL OPINION. 


MM: CECIL RHODES, the new Premier of the Cape, 
has carried, without opposition, in the Cape Parlia- 
ment, a motion which will probably meet with a certain 
’mount of approval here. It is to the effect that the 
House regrets that it was not consulted with regard to the 
Anglo-German Agreement as far as it concerns the territory 


south of the Zambesi River, and that the Cape thinks it 


should have a voice in any subsequent ment regatding 
such territory. What arguments Mr. Ceci. Ruopks may 
have produced in defence of this motion we do not, of 
course, know—nor, with all due respect to the Ministry 
and the Assembly, does it greatly matter. It would be no 
difficult task to supply both the arguments and the praise 
they are likely to earn in some quarters in England. It is 
unn to do so, because our business at present is 
not with this — motion, but with a certain colonial 
tendency which it illustrates rather aptly. 

There is an inclination among the colonists, shared by 
some particularly effusive friends of theirs here, to alter- 
nately remember and forget the unity of the Empire in 
what is capable at times of being a somewhat exasperating 
manner. When it is necessary to appeal to the strength 
of the mother-country for protection, or for diplomatic aid 
of any kind, the unity is remembered. Of this we do not 
complain. Nothing could be more proper ; but it ought to 
be completed by the recollection of certain other considera- 
tions which the colonist and his friends are apt to forget. 
It is a truth that the mother is not only the natural—and, 
in spite of occasional oversights, the willing— protector of 
this or that colony. She is also a great European Power, 
having relations with other European Powers, and interests 
of her own both extensive and delicate. When a question 
which interests a colony happens to have an interest for 
one of those Powers also (or, as with the Chinese immigra- 
tion question—not yet settled, we may well add—for an 
Asiatic Power), the way of the mother-country is by no 
means smooth. If she cannot please the colony without 
also offending a State which it is her interest to satisfy, 
her case is a hard one when the colonists refuse to 
accept a compromise with good-humour, That they can 
so refuse we know from the history of this very Chinese 
immigration question, and we are only too likely to have 

add from the Newfoundland Fishery dispute. The Anglo- 
German Agreement supplies an excellent test case. We 
have not only to consider the African colonies in this 
matter, but Germany also, and our relations to her. We 
have to act, not only as a colonial, but as a Euro 
Power. If the colonists were to choose to put us in a 
dilemma by compelling us either to disappoint them or 
quarrel with Germany, they would have small serious 
ground to complain if they were disappointed. We do 
not suppose they are going to do this; but they 
could, and the language they occasionally use implies 
that they are capable of doing it. If they were to take 
this course, they would commit a very signal act of folly ; 
for the general interest of the Empire cannot be sacrificed 
even for the real, still less for the hypothetical, interests of 
apart. The South African colonists would do well to ask 
themselves what their position would be if they had to look 
after their interests, not only uncontrolled, but unprotected 
by the power of England. It would certainly not be easier 
for them to regulate the fate of countries to the south of 
the Zambesi or in any other region if they stood alone in 
face of a Power which has a naval force, and both means 
apd men to attack them by land. They are protected 
from such risks; but they must understand that all 
protection implies control. They must take the fat with 
the lean, as the rest of the world does. If the mother- 
country gives them protection from direct attack, they must 
understand that they are not to hamper her arm, and make 
what is difficult enough already more difficult by unreason- 
able demands. In this case exactions by the Cape Colonists 
would be particularly unreasonable ; for it is as certain as 
it well can be that, if they had not formed a part of the 
British Empire, they would have had to deal at their own 
doors with the Colonialmenschen, and have found them by 
no means easy to dispose of. Our colonies owe us some 
consideration for the freedom they enjoy—which, by the 
way, they as often as not use to put restrictions on our 
trade, and sometimes threaten to use to stop emigration. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 
is always due to skill and 


ingenuity however questionable their application ; 
and it inly cannot be withheld from the Opposition, 
least of all from the Scotch section of that body, as regards 
their Parliamentary tactics during the present week. 
Nobody has obstructed, in the technical sense; let us at 
once admit tuat. No professional time-consumers, no 
avowed practitioners of the art of embarrassing Govern- 
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ments—no TaNNERS or LasovucueEres, or others of the same 
paste, have taken, or taken prominent, part in the debate. 
Almost all of the speakers who have contributed to it have 
been sober, earnest, Gop-fearing Scots, zealous for the pro- 
motion of education among the young, and cherishing as 
profound a respect for learning as DucaLp Datcerry him- 
self. Every speech which has been made by them since 
the beginning of the week has reflected the single-minded 
sincerity of their purpose. Mr. Hunter and Mr. Catpwett, 
and Dr. Ciark and the rest of them have devoted 
themselves, day after day, to the attempt to divert the 
fund dealt with by the Local Taxation Bill from its Minis- 
terial destination—the relief of the ratepayer—to that of 
the elementary schoolchild’s parent ; and the claims of that 
noble object are sufficiently strong on their own merits to 
rebut the suspicion that these excellent educational zealots 
can possibly have been actuated by any desire to retard the 
progress of public business, or that they have even given so 
much as a thought to that matter. Absorbed in their high 
purpose, they have allowed the hours to slip by unheeded ; 
so that the discovery that on Wednesday afternoon Clause 2 
of the Local Taxation Bill had not yet been disposed of 
came upon them, we doubt not, with a positive shock of 
astonishment. The Committee on the Bill has taken up 
nearly the whole week, and that without compromising any- 
body. The Government will have more difficulty than ever 
in winding up the Session within a reasonable time ; yet 
they cannot say that, so far as this week’s Parliamentary 
debates are concerned, they had to encounter any obstruc- 
tion whatsoever. 

We repeat that the whole thing has been admirably 
managed ; indeed, in all but one point—to be noticed pre- 
sently-—the tactics of the Opposition could not have been 
improved upon. It is quite natural that the Scotch repre- 
sentatives, who first succeeded in getting the “ free educa- 
“ tion” principle recognized in the schools of the United 
Kingdom, should be desirous of picking up an unconsidered 
trifle of 50,o00/., and applying it to the propagation of their 
cause. Only a very minute and even captious critic will 
examine closely into the question whether the Scottish 
members were not perfectly aware by Monday at latest that 
they could not hope to carry their point either directly or 
by a side-wind, and might not, therefore, have felt justified 
even to their own tender consciences in allowing the 


and while the usual response will, no doubt, be made to it 
from the supporters of the Government, there are alg 
happily signs of our having reached a period when the 
energies of Obstruction itself begin to slacken; and ther 
is a weak tendency on the part of the “ fighting ” Opposition 
to allow business which might easily have been delayed fo 
three or four hours to be disposed of in less than a quarter of 
that time. It isin obtaining the remaining votes in Supply 
that the Government are likely to meet with whatever sup 
vivals of obstruction are still in store for them; but we 
are not disposed, for our own part, to expect that the 
battle will be fought with much tenacity below the gang. 
way. They are human, after all, the LABovucHEREs, and 
TaNNERS, and perhaps the ConyBEAREs; and the fact that 
their next merry meeting to prevent the national busines 
from being transacted is fixed for so early a date as the 
middle of next November cannot fail to exert something of 
the emollient effect of the ingenuous arts on their Parlis. 
mentary manners in the month of August. 

The concluding incidents in the Committee stage of the 
Local Taxation Bill in all likelihood represent the last 
serious effort of Radical factiousness to embarrass Minis 
ters in the work of legislation. It would be simply childish 
to allow ourselves to imagine that the treatment bestowei 
by the Opposition on the 8th clause of the Bill—the provi- 
sion for suspending the issue of new licences—was dictated 
by any but purely obstructive motives, or that it coul 
possibly have been adopted by any body of men who 
valued their professed principles above the gratification 
of party rancour. All these so-called Temperance gentle 
men, from Sir Witrri Lawson downward, understood 
perfectly well what were the terms on which their 
cherished object, the suspension of the issue of new 
licences, might be effected. The Government had dis 
tinctly stated weeks ago that, though the clause pm 
viding for such suspension was no longer germane t 
the purposes of the Bill, they were prepared to proceed 
with it if there were a disposition on the part of hon. 
members to accept it practically as it stood. Hon. members, 
however, in one quarter of the House could not bring 
themselves to accept these extremely conciliatory terms 
Great as is their love of temperance, it is exceeded in 
amount by their hatred of the Government. They would 
like to limit the facilities for the consumption of intox:- 
cating liquors if it could only be done without limiting their 


Ministerial plan to proceed. 
There is only one point in their management of the 


business to which exception could be taken, and for this, | 


likely enough, they are not personally responsible. We 
refer to the too frequent interruption of Sir Wi.1aM 
Harcourt in the debate. His earlier “ condescensions” 
upon it were perhaps well enough; they might, at an 

rate, have passed as the result of irrepressible impulse 
acting upon the mind of a statesman who has not only 
devoted the greater part of a lifetime to the promotion of 
elementary education, but is known to have studied the 


subject in its special relation to Scotland with peculiar | 


care. Everybody must have felt it natural enough for Sir 
Wi.tiam Harcourt to be on his legs a good many times 
during the debates of Monday and Tuesday; but the 
excuse for his action on Wednesday afternoon was, perhaps, 
just a little too “thin.” When, on such a question as 
“that Clause 2 as amended stand part of the Bill,” the 
strictly limited time available for discussion at a morning 
sitting is drawn upon to provide room for a retrospective 
speech, filling more than half a column of newspaper report, 
and itself filled with pompous disquisition on the proper 
mode of silencing the cry of “ Home Rule for Scotland ”— 
when this, we say, is the course taken by a leader of the 
Opposition in this particular conjuncture of circumstances, 
we may perhaps just venture to suggest that obstruction, 
hitherto conducted with such creditable tact and dexterity, 
shows signs of having fallen into inartistic hands. 

We are not sure, indeed, that if Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
had exercised a little more reserve it might not have been 
possible to have got another night or two of debate out of 
the Committee stage of the Local Taxation Bill, without 
attracting too much public attention to the tactics which 
the Opposition have been pursuing. As it was, however, 
the Government did succeed in getting the Bill through 
Committee on Thursday night ; and, with the disposal of 
this last item of contentious legislation, the beginning of 
the end appears clearly enough in view. The Saturday 
sitting which is being held to-day gives notice to the 
House that a final “dead-lift” effort will be required to 
wind up business by or before the middle of the month, 


own facilities for annoying and impeding Ministers ; but as, by 
_ the terms of Mr. Rrrcutr’s offer, it could not be so done, they 
_ at once decided rather to sacrifice the clause than to simplify 
the work of passing the Bill. They covered the notice 
| paper with amendments, relevant or irrelevant to the object 
of the clause—with amendments to repeal the law allow 
ing licences to be removed from one house to another, 
/ amendments to restrict licences to their present holders, 
/amendments to confer upon the licensing authority an 
_ absolute discretion as to the renewal of licences. It would 
have taken at least a week, and probably a fortnight, t 
| get through the discussion of the lengthy series of so- 

“ amending” proposals,and the Government had, of course, n0 

choice left but to voteagainst the retention of their own clause. 
| Our own opinion is, and has bean from the first, that it wasan 
error on their part not to withdraw the clause along with 
| the rest of their licensing proposals. A party of fanatics 
| who have shown so resolute a determination not to allow 
| justice to have any share in their Temperance legislation 
‘forfeit all claim to the benefit of any proposals which § 
Government may have previously made with the vie¥ 
mistaken or otherwise, of reducing the consumption 
intoxicating liquors. It is, however, not to be regret 
perhaps, that Ministers should have signified their willing 
ness to retain the clause in question, and have invited 
co-operation of the teetotal party in carrying it. It hs 
once more enabled the public to see by what sort of spin 
these “ unco guid” people are really animated. 


THE DUNLO CASE. 


as verdict in the Dunto suit was so generally foreseé 
that it would be superfluous to express approval of it 
The case for the petitioner rested upon testimony that could 
have produced no other result. There was abundance 
imputation, without any solid justification. If there was 
proof of misconduct anywhere, it was to be found in certal® 
of the witnesses against the respondent and co-respon 
and of quite another kind than that which they sought @ 
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ish, There were the detective CLarks, whose pro- | 
— labours appear to have been conducted in a fashion | 


burlesque fancy of an opéra-bouffe | 


be as impossible to doubt this statement, even if we not 
Lord Ciancarty’s admission of full responsibility, as to 
doubt the sincerity of his belief that the income of his wife 


ts the 
- ?_ of these persons wilfully destroyed his book | was sufficient to support the establishment at St. John’s 


i ist. 
> — for no other reason than that he knew the case | 


ing on. The other CLARK, a very impressionable 
pe ene2 ia to certain facts which his own note-book 
did not substantiate. In cross-examination his facts dis- 
solved themselves into the dew of impressions. : When he 
ke to witnessing a kiss, he spoke under an impression, 
and not by the book. The evidence of the servants, again 
_-servants discharged without a character—was even less 
tangible than such evidenceis aptto be. The witness LuMsDEN — 
confessed, with superfluous candour, that he thought he had a — 
right to speak against Lady Dunto because of her refusal to 
him a commission on an engagement he had obtained for 
her. It was a pity Mr. Lomspey’s injured ribs prevented | 
his reappearance in the witness-box. He might have 
thrown much light on the manners of his kind, and the last 
new way of paying, not old debts, but the debts of the day. 
And, lastly, there is that fine new type of the country | 
tleman and militia officer, the unutterable Mr. 
Marmapuke Woop—that “ thing,” as Mr. Lockwoop, with 
a feminine command of epithets, described him. Altogether, 
here was testimony of a sort, witnesses, too, of a sort; but 
the testimony was meagre, indeed ; thin as lawn, a tissue of 
webs. On the other hand, the positions held by the re- 
ndent and co-respondent were practically untouched. 
Mr. WerTHEIMeER’s persistent attentions to Lady 
after Lord Dunto’s departure for Australia, were, as he 
admitted, and the event proved, liable to be miscon- 
strued; yet no proof of the unsoundness of his expla- 
nation was submitted. Nothing was advanced, in the 
shape of evidence, that affected his declaration that 
his constant devotion to Lady Dunto was en tout bien, 
tout honneur, mingled with much active philanthropy. 
Sir Cuartes Russett, indeed, declined to admit the 
philanthropy as fruit of the devotion; and perhaps he 
is imperfectly acquainted with the strangeness of that 
strange world where music-hall singers move in incal- 
culable ways. That was a shrewd direction of Sir James 
Hanney’s to the jury that they had to consider in the | 
Dvnto trial the life of a class of people quite foreign to | 
their ordinary knowledge. Glimpses they had of another 
world than that of general experience, a world whose in- 
habitants might fitly figure in wondrous works of fiction, | 
like “Some Episodes in the Life of an Actress” or ‘“‘ Memoirs | 


“ ofa Person of Quality.” 
From another point of view the case is even more sug- | 


gestive. It is only too rich in material for those who love 
to adorn a story in the moralist’s way or the censor’s. | 
Those who study the minds and manners of youth may well 
regard the spectacle of Lord Dun o, distracted between the 
parental decree and a husband’s duties, with a good deal 
of interest. Before the marriage it was determined that 
Lord Duyto should travel abroad in the company of a 
guide, philosopher, and friend. This is an old remedy for 
youthful extravagance, though for the grand tour was 
substituted a sea voyage. Lord Ciancarty’s prescription, 
however, was delayed too long. The time was ill-chosen 
for the experiment when it was carried out a few days 
after Lord Duno’s marriage, and his wife was left to her 


Wood. Much more surprising was Lord CLancarry’s dis- 
belief in the possibility that a man may legally contract a 
marriage in England at the tender age of eighteen or 
nineteen. 


A NIGHT OF MALTA. 


\ \ JE have commented elsewhere on that portion of Mr. 

GLApsTONE’s speech, of last Wednesday night, in 
which he deals with Mr. Dition’s demand to be allowed to 
waste a precious August night in a necessarily futile 
palaver over Mr. Justice Harrison's indiscretion. It was 
only because this modest claim was rejected—or this, at 
least, would seem to be the reason—that Mr. Grapstone 
felt it his duty to discuss the whole question at large at the 
National Liberal Club for the benefit of what he is pleased 
to imagine a profoundly interested nation. “Ah!” he 
exclaimed solemnly, towards the end of his discourse, “ it is 
“ important that this should be worked out in the face of 
“the country.” Once bring it home to the popular mind 
that an Irish judge has let fall an imprudent word which 
might possibly suggest to the victims of terrorism and 
outrage in Ireland the expediency of taking the law into 
their own hands, and every Englishman will at once be- 
come a convert to Home Rule, and yearn to transfer the 
government of Ireland to a set of men whose own words, 
and the effect of them upon the authors of outrage and 
terrorism, are “ more largely expressed” than we have 
here room to recapitulate in the Report of the Special 
Commission. A profligate and unconstitutional Govern- 
ment has denied Mr. Grapstoye and his Irish friends 
an opportunity of ventilating this momentous grievance 
in the House of Commons, so he has inflicted it—a 
little unfairly perhaps—on a number of leading members 
of the Wesleyan community, But that is not all. This is 
not the only subject which a high-handed Administration 
has compelled Mr. GLApstone to discuss out of doors. It 
has betrayed “ the Protestantism of the Protestant religion ” 
—just as it would, no doubt, trip up “the dissidence 
“of Dissent if the D. of D. only gave it half a chance” ; 
it has lowered the dignity of the Queen of Enctanp, 
outraged the sovereignty of the King of Ira.y, disestablished 
the English language, made concessions to the Pore which 
are without precedent for three hundred and fifty, and _pos- 
sibly for seven hundred, years; and yet the leader of the 
House will not bring on the Foreign Office vote (though he 
could do so at any moment by the simple process of gagging 
all the Scotch and Irish members who occupy the benches 


| behind and below the leader of the Opposition), and Mr. 


GLapsToNE has again no alternative but to lodge his pro- 
test with the reporters of an after-dinner speech of his at 
the caravanserai on the Thames Embankment. 

Well, we can only say of the performance, as of Mr. 
GLApsTONE’s subsequent descent on Mr. Justice Harrison's 
charge, that it is an admirably considerate method of saving 
the time of Parliament, and that if complaints which have 
as little in them as these were always submitted to an 
after-dinner audience, ina speech of an hour or so, ata 


own resources. Lord Dunto’s conduct contrasts disagree- | political club, instead of being gabbled about from four 
ably with the tone of his letters, both before and subsequent | o'clock till midnight in the House of Commons, the Govern- 
to Lord Crancarty’s intervention. According to Mrs. | ment and the country would be alike the gainers. The 
Szymour, the respondent's sister, he had spoken hopefully “ Protestant grievance” is an even more striking illustra- 
of his father’s intentions a few days previous to the tion of this truth than the Galway charge. If Mr. Guap- 
marriage, though possibly he expressed the fond and foolish | 8TONE has really come to the conclusion, in the desperate 
hope of sanguine youth. “The father softens, but the | dearth of pretexts for attacking the Ministerial foreign 
governor’s resolved,” may express his view of the situa- | policy, that the No Popery cry is better than nothing, it is 
tion at the time. His letters and Lady Dvunto’s are as _ certainly to be preferred that he should address himself to 
affectionate and ingenuous as letters should be in the a little clique of Dissenters in a private dining-room than 
circumstances. The avowals of faith and fidelity on his | that he should raise an idly-acrimonious debate on it in 
side do not cease even after the suit is instituted by Lord Parliament. The fact is that the whole thing is absolutely 

carty, and Lord Dunxo had signed the affidavit in hollow from beginning to end; that Sir Livtorn Simmons’s 


which the charges against his wife were set forth. Two 
months later he reiterated his disbelief in the “ horrid, 
“hofrid things” alleged against her. In all this we feel 
is more that claims pity than that merits con- 

sy It had been only too easy and too tempti 
to have played the braggart or the hypocrite, a 
have escaped the ridicule that folly and weakness earn. 
ere was really no need whatever for Lord Dunto’s rather 
feeble declaration that he never authorized any one to 
watch his wife after voluntarily abandoning her. It would 


mission to the Vatican was only so far a novelty as that 
it was unattended with the objectionable incidents that 
marked Mr. GLapstone’s own despatch of Mr. Exrineton 
—a proceeding which he so delightfully and characteris- 
tically “distinguished” on Thursday night in the House 
of Commons—on the same errand; that the affront to 
the King of Iraty is an affront which is being daily in- 
flicted upon him in a much more pronounced form by at 
least two other foreign Powers, and is being borne by him 
with philosophic composure; that the arrangement in 
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which Sir Lixrorn Summons’s mission resulted is a con- | 


cession made to, and not extracted from, the Protestant 
minority in a Catholic country; that Italian is not a_ 
language dear to the Maltese in the sense in which Welsh 

is dear to the people of Wales ; and that, even if it were, to 

talk of its having been disestablished is nonsense. From 

first to last we say there is “nothing in it,” and it is far 

better, therefore, that a limited amount of the nothing 

should be talked to an audience of dined and comfortable 

Nonconformists than that an infinite deal of it should be 

bestowed on a busy and weary House of Commons. 


CRITICISM WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE. 


4 E read Dumas'’s Monte Cristo, Trois Mousquetaires, and 
other tawdry mock-heroic imitations of Sir Walter Scott, 
with toleration, perhaps with amusement.” Who so reads 
Dumas? Why, the gentleman who is entrusted by the Quarterl 
Review with the task of exposing to the British public, throug 
two numbers, the sad condition of modern French fiction. Now 
the editor of the Quarterly Review is not bound to have a correct 
taste, or any taste, in novels. Perhaps it is not strictly necessary 
for him to know French. But also he is not bound to print two 
articles on French novels, or even one. And if he thinks fit to 
do so, it would have been (one would humbly surmise) an elementary 


ecaution to consult some one who had such a competent know- 
Tes e of the French language and such a reasonable and moderate 
sense of literature as to suppress the sentence we have quoted in 
some embryonic stage not later than the first proof. The fact 
that such a sentence could appear in a review of the 
of the Quarterly is alone an ample revenge for all the French 
men of letters whom the Quarterly Reviewer has misunderstood 
and vilified ; and for this reason we read this kind of criticism with 
amusement, but not with toleration. But this estimate of Dumas, 
who is shortly afterwards coupled as a “ frivolous” writer with 
“the Paul de Kocks and the Eugéne Sues,” is merely the induc- 
tion to our critic’s principal matter. It issomewhat as if a French 
critic, having disposed offhand of the frivolous school of the 
Disraelis, Mayne Reids, and Walter Scotts, were to proceed to 
dissect George Eliot, Dickens, and Thackeray. For 
indeed, our Quarterly oracle would give him a notable hint. 
Thackeray, it seems, “would now be termed a ‘ Philistine of 
genius,’ which perhaps he was.” Does that nobly condescending 
perhaps qualify the Philistine or the genius? Our ingenious 
critic excels in qualifications. Elsewhere he speaks of Blake’s 
“Tiger” as “curiously great verses,” meaning, apparently, that 
it was quite curious for an ill-regulated person (not to say mad- 
man) like Blake to write great verses, and that it is quite noble in 
awell-regulated person who writes tor the Quarterly Review toallow 
their greatness. Balzac, again, has a “hard, yet magical pen.” 
George Sand is not so speedily disposed of. The critic has read 
a good deal of her work, and, strange to say, appreciated it up to 
a certain point—short of where the difference between observa- 
tion and creative imagination comes in; for Consuelo seems to 
have impressed him merely as picturesque writing. 

But to our author's point. “The great movement which began 
with Romanticism is ending in Realism. From Rousseau through 
Chateaubriand, Hugo, and George Sand, it has descended, by the 
way of Balzac and Flaubert, to the Zolas who degrade literature 
to the photesrephy of the moment.” Let us see if we can roughly 
parallel this thesis. One might say that the standard of English 

se fiction has degenerated from Richardson through Scott, 
eorge Meredith, and Dickens, by way of Thackeray and Henry 
James, to the Louis Stevensons who degrade literature, and so 
forth. But it would be short of the grotesqueness of the original. 
What is more, it is quite likely that many good people, the 
Quarterly Reviewer among them, will see nothing otherwise than 
plausible in the statement. Meanwhile, one thing is plain, that 
the reviewer has given himself over to the besetting sin of Eng- 
lish criticism, He must needs be pointing a moral. The re- 


hackeray, | 


| social conditions. 


public-house ; the boots took him there. But you Frenchmen never hag 
any moral veracity. 
| any moral veracity 


The Quarterly Reviewer, having made up his mind that no 
modern French novelist can conceive a fine character or i 
an unselfish motive, proceeds to demonstrate his thesis by leaving 
aside every fact inconsistent with it. Balzac’s people, we arm 
told, are all monsters, and his characters always intrinsically 
vicious. We need not go very far for the refutation. It occurs 
at once, among Balzac’s least ideal scenes, in a narrow circle of 
Parisian tradespeople, and in a book which the reviewer pro. 
fesses to have read. We mean the history of César Birotteau, 
Is Birotteau vicious? By no means. He has foibles, both per. 
sonal and of his class. Vanity and petty social ambition arm 
there, and bring their punishment. Izac’s triumph is to dis 
engage an element of true moral nobility from this unpromising 
crude matter. But when one is persuaded “ that Balzac was 4 


materialist, that he worshipped force, and did not believe | 


in God,” it is convenient to forget many things. Apparently 
Balzac’s atheism is proved by his “ unbelief in human nature,” 
Does the reviewer mean us to think that the Church be 
lieves in the capacity of unaided human nature to improve 
itself? The reviewer himself thinks that French civiliz 
tion is perishing. If it be so, he might at all events give 
Balzac and Flauberc some credit for sagacity in perceiving the 
decadence, and for righteous indignation in denouncing what they 
could not check. But no; French manners are desperately 
wicked, and it is still more wicked of French men of letters to 
have eyes for their wickedness. The truth is, we conceive, that 
French society as we see it in French novels, and English society 
as we see it in English novels, are both toa large extent creatures 
of literary convention—a convention which is extremely different 
in the two countries, by reason partly of literary and partly of 
We cannot pursue this now. But we map 
remark that, among the very French men and women who 
scandalize British matrons and Quarterly Reviewers by writing 
and reading novels of the kind called raide, a large proportion 
would have the utmost difficulty in understanding how British 
parents can venture to turn their children loose on Walter Scott 


| at the age of ten or twelve vears. 


viewer who preaches instead of reviewing is sure to fall into | 
some deadly pit before long; and the English reviewer who | 
preaches about French books generally comes to believe (as he | 


thought from the first it was his duty as an Englishman to be- 
lieve) that no Frenchman is capable of knowing the difference 
between virtue and vice, and all French writers, especially when 
they write wel!, are deliberate corrupters of morals. It may be 
useful to illustrate the cross purposes which ensue by an imagi- 
mary conversation in more plain and tangible matter. Let us 
conceive the veracious and virtuous Briton discoursing with the 
false and immoral Frenchman concerning boots. As thus :— 


V. V. B. What bad boots that man has! 

F. J. F. Pardon me; they look to me like good boots. 

V. V. B. [tell you it is impossible they should be good boots; I saw 
them being made ; the shoemaker was not sober. He talked all the time, 
and rolled his r’s in a way I never heard from a sober English cobbler. 

F.I. F. Pardon me again ; perhaps he was a Frenchman. 

V. ¥. B. So much the worse for all Frenchmen. And see. how like a 
disorderly drunkard the man walks! how ungainly! It is all those 
wicked boots. 

F. a But the man is walking just like other people, and quite 

r V. B. How can you say such scandalously immoral things? I tell 
you the man is drunk ; he must be drank; I saw him come eut of a 


| 


Our critic has to admit, when he comes to Flaubert, that Flau- 
bert could write French. He classes Madame Bovary as 4 
masterpiece—which amounts, by the way, to giving up the whole 
of his case against the modern school—Sa/ammdbo (as he is pleased 
to write, or suffer to be printed, for Salammbé) and La Tentation 
de Saint-Antoine as splendid failures, and L’ Education Sentimen 
tale as “the dullest book that a man of genius ever inflicted on 
our race.” Our own opinion is very different ; it may be left asa 
matter of opinion. We may say, however, that Z’Fducation 
Sentimentale contains to our mind a great deal of Flaubert’s best 
work. Of Hérodias, where he is at his very best, we find 
here not one word. When the reviewer goes on to mix up 
“the De Goncourts,” as he calls them (but the Gencourts wer 
Frenchmen, not Dutchmen or Germans); M. Paul Bourget, 
M. Daudet, Pierre Loti, and M. Zola, and to spin out of the 
mixture his long-drawn moral which never comes to any 
point, we become too bewildered to follow either his opinions ot 
his facts. To represent M. Zola as the necessary result of 4 
long line of spiritual ancestors appears, however, somewhat 
audacious, We are not concerned either to defend or to censure 
M. Zola; but we have understood that he is about as much 
a self-made writer as a man can be who has read any 
books, and frequented any company of men of letters. After 
much diffuse bad language about unclean “re (ste) and ob 
scene creations, we are left in a hopeless fog. We cannot make 
out whether the decadence began with Hugo's earliest work or 
with Notre Dame de Paris, or with Balzac, or with George Sand; 
whether Balzac corrupted Paris, and Paris corrupted Flaubert 
and M. Daudet, or Paris has always been a corrupt city, pro 
ducing corrupt literature by nature. Some true remarks ar 
scattered up and down the reviewer's pages, of which the sub 
stance has been already much better expressed by French writers. 
Amiel (though not a Frenchman, nor usually a neat writer) 
gives us a much more profitable criticism of Hugo in two or three 
pages than this reviewer in nine or ten. 

trange as it may seem to the Quarterly Reviewer, any one 
who knows a little of French men as well as French books can 
assure him—and the editor who has been misguided to employ him 
—that at least some things by which a nation’s vitality is me 
have much less appearance of decadence in France at this moment 
than twenty years ago. It is quite true that in France, as in Eng 
land, imaginative literature shows signs of a temporary exhaustion. 
But this will not serve for the reviewer's purpose. We de not 
pretend to know how he arrived at the exact measure of 
tentious “~~ which was required to produce 
two articles. But we can guess how it might have been dom 
and how the editor of the Quarterly Review (since it seems @ 
please him) may do it again at his pleasure. Take an English 
man who reads French fluently but inaccurately, and has no 
read much modern French of any sort; see that he abounds ins 
morbid consciousness of moral superiority to the foreigner, is not 
troubled with any sense of poetry or of the difference betweet 
creative and imitative work, has not too much sense of style, 
never doubted but that taste is reducible to rules; give him § 
brief to denounce the wicked modern French novel, and two 
three months to get up the books; take his copy when 
print, and serve to the British public. One ae we have; 


# 
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we know, very few educated Frenchmen read thie 

‘And more fact of terrible moral sig- 
nificance we have to offer to the reviewer. There has been an 
‘osion in the collieries of St. Etienne ; and after the explosion 
there was found in the workings—yes, in the interest of morality 
we dare to say it—there was founda naked lamp. Decadence, 


hopeless decadence ! 


NOTES FROM THE ZOO.—TARANTULAS. 


N June last we remarked parenthetically, in our notice of the 
) hea mantis, that a tarantula had been received by the 
Society, and was then in the Insect House. This animal, how- 
ever, Was Very short-lived, dying within afew days of its arrival. 
We are, therefore, glad to say that the loss has been much more 
than repaired by the arrival in Regent’s Park of not less than five 
of these gigantic spiders, which, though all known as tarantulas, 


belong to two different families, Mygalide and Lycoside. There 
isa solitary specimen of the former, and four specimens of the 
letter. They are respectively labelled as “ Brazilian Tarantula, 
Mygale sp. ?, Brazil,” and “ Deserta Tarantula, Lycosa nigra, 
Deserta Grande, Madeira.” The first of these was purchased by | 
and the others presented to the Society, the last, at least, being, | 
we believe, “new to the collection.” 

The Mygalidw have a considerable range ; but the larger of | 
them, which are truly gigantic spiders, are found only in the 
warmer parts of the world—tropical America and the West | 
Indies being specially favoured by them. Among the smaller 
species which are found in Europe are the well-known trapdoor 
spiders, specimens of which are generally living in the Zoo, but, 
owing to their burrowing and nocturnal habits, can rarely, if ever, | 
be seen; and also one species found in England, principally in 
the South, which constructs a curious dwelling consisting of a | 
silk-lined tube or gallery, which takes at first a horizontal 
and then a vertical direction, the mouth being covered by a cur- | 
tain formed of a continuation of the silken lining. At present, 
however, we are only concerned with the large American species. | 
These, as arule, do not burrow, but live in crevices in the bark of 
trees, and in hollows among rocks and stones, where they make a 
sort of silken case asa home. They are generally nocturnal in 
their habits, pursuing their prey in the evening and during the 
night, and appear to be by no means particular what they attack, 
though, no doubt, insects and other arthropods form the bulk of 
their food. According to the older authors, however, they are 
much given to destroying and feeding on birds, whence their 
name of bird-catching spiders, and the specific name of Avicularia 

iven by Linnzeus to one species. Mme, Merian figured and 
escribed one of these spiders which she declared was in the 
habit of surprising small birds on their nests and sucking their 
blood with avidity. Mr. Bates, in his Naturalist on the River | 
Amazons, tells us that, though he found the circumstance to be 
nite a novelty to the residents on the banks of the Para River, 
seat able to “ verify a fact relating to the habits of a large 
hairy spider of the genus Mygale, in a manner worth recording.” 
The following is his account of what he saw :—“ The spider was 
M. avicularia, or one very closely allied to it ; the individual was 
nearly two inches in length of body, but the legs expanded seven 
inches, and the entire body and legs were covered with coarse grey 
and reddish hairs. I was attracted by a movement of the monster on 
a tree-trunk; it was close beneath a deep crevice in the tree, 
across which was stretched a dense white web. The lower part 
of the web was broken, and two small birds—finches—were 
entangled in the pieces; they were about the size of the English 
siskin, and I judged the two to be male and female. One of them 
was quite dead; the other lay under the body of the spider not 
quite dead, and was smeared with the filthy liquor or saliva 
exuded by the monster. I drove away the spider, and took the 
birds ; but the seeond one soon died.” This author also gives the 
following particulars of these spiders, which he describes as 
“quite common ” :—“ Some species make their cells under stones, 
s form artistical tunnels in the earth, and some build their 
dens in the thatch of houses. The natives call them Aranhas 
Cumnqeijciras, or crab-spiders. The hairs with which they are 
dothed come off when touched, and cause a peculiar and almost 


maddening irritation. The first specimen that I killed and pre- 
— was handled incautiously, and I suffered terribly for three 
vs 


} afterwards, I think this is not owing to any poisonous 
quality residing in the hairs, but to their being short and hard, 
and thus getting into the creases of the skin.” After this de- 
scription it is curious to find that the Indian children make pets 

creatures. Yet Mr. Bates relates that one day he saw 

some Indian children “ with one of these monsters secured by a 
cord round its waist, by which they were leading it about the 
house as they would a dog.” In confinement these tarantulas are 
ly on cockroaches and meal-worms. The specimen 

now in the Zoo is a large and sufficiently terrible-looking spider, 
it is, we believe, by no means full grown. It is of a 

deep glossy black, with the exception of its abdomen, the longer 
hairs on which are a rich orange red ; it keeps itself concealed 
the day, for which pe it is supplied with two small 
empots and a quantity of moss, but if disturbed, it shows 
activity and every desire to attack the intruder on 


Like the Mygalids, the Lycoside or wolf-spiders, to which 
family the Deserta tarantula belongs, have a very wide range, 
and the different species vary much in size, though none of 
them are so large as the larger members of the former family. 
Still many of them, especially those inhabiting the warmer 
parts of the world, attain a very considerable size, as indeed 
may be seen by any one visiting the Zoo at the present time. 
They differ from the Mygalide, however, not only in size but 
also in general appearance; as, for example—a point which will 
strike the least observant—they are by comparison hairless and, 
indeed, generally more spider-like, though, be it observed, they 
are by no means destitute of hair. They are wandering, preying 
spiders, capable of running with considerable swiftness, and, 
like the Mygalide, many of them are nocturnal in their habits, 
wandering about after dark in pursuit of the insects on 
which they feed. They live in holes, under stones, and in 
crevices in rocks or walls, and some species are fond of the 
water, on which they run in pursuit of insects. The most 
famous of all the wolf-spiders is the tarantula of Southern 
Europe, Lycosa tarantula, about which most extraordinary stories 
were told by the older writers, many of which still cling to every 
spider that can be called a tarantula, thus causing the unfor- 
tunate animals to bear a much worse name than even they 
deserve. As a fact, the bite of the tarantula is painful, but net 
dangerous ; yet it was fully believed to be the cause of a sort of 
hysterical dancing mania which appeared in an epidemic form in 
Italy in the fourteenth century, and spread all over the country, 
reaching its height in the seventeenth century, after which it 
gradually faded away. The following extract from Brookes’s 
Natural History gives in detail the symptoms which were su 
posed to result from the bite of one of these spiders :—*“ In the 


summer months. particularly in the dog-days, the tarantula 


creeping amoz@ tue corn in the fields bites the mowers and 
ssengers. . The part which is bitten is soon after dis- 


aouoel with a livid black or yellowish circle, attended with an 


inflammation. At first the pain is scarcely felt; but a few 
hours after there comes on a violent sickness, difficulty of breath- 
ing, fainting, and sometimes trembling. The person who is bit 
after this does nothing but laugh, dance, and skip about, putting 
himself into the most extravagant postures; but this is not always 
the case, for he is sometimes acm with a dreadful melancholy. 
At the return of the season in which he was bit his madness begins 
again, and the patient always talks of the same thing ; sometimes 
he fancies himself a shepherd, a king, or any other character that 
comes into his head, and he always talks in a very extravagant 
manner. These troublesome symptoms return for several years 
successively, and at length terminate in death . . . this odd dis- 
temper is cured by a remedy altogether as odd, which is musick ; 
for this only will give them ease, and they make use of the violin 
in particular.” The effect of the music was to make the patient 
dance sometimes for three or four hours, until he was “all over 
in a sweat, which forced out the venom which did the mischief.” 
Dr. Hill, however, whose book was published earlier than that 
of Dr. Brookes, evidently doubted the truth of the stories which 
were current about the effect of the tarantula’s bite, as he passed 
over the subject with the remark, “ As to the effects of the poison 
they convey into the wound they make, there seems yet room for 
much explanation about it.” The Deserta tarantulas are, as we 
have said, much smaller and less hairy in appearance than the 
Brazilian; they are also difierently coloured, being black in 
und colour, spotted and striped with a light grey and white. 
ose now in Regent’s Park have no means provided for them to 
hide themselves, except a small plant in the middle of each case, 
and can therefore nearly always be seen, each of them sitting, 
generally in one of the corners of the glass cases in which they 
are confined, apparently screwed up into the smallest possible 
compass—as, indeed, is the habit of most spiders when at rest. 
They are, however, very fond of the sun, and when it shines they 
d themselves out to enjoy the warmth, and at such times are 
full of life and vigour, and constantly on the look-out for prey, 
leaping with great agility on any unforturate insect that may come 
near them. 

Considering the fierce and brigand nature of all tarantulas, 
it is, perhaps, needless to say that they are each confined in a 
separate case, the five cases being placed on the stand at the east 
end of the Insect House. It is by no means an uncommon event 
for a tarantula, or even tarantulas, to be exhibited at the Zoo; 
but the present specimens are particularly noticeable as belongi 
to uncommon and, so far as the Society's collection is concerned, 
new species. 
~ Pepys mentions the musical cure for the bite of the tarantula. 
“One Mr. Templer, a great traveller and an ingenious man, anda 

rson of honour he seems to be,” with whom he dined at my 

rd Crewe’s, after telling him a wonderful story of a “ serpent ” 
and a lark, the scene of which was laid in the “ waste places of 
Lancashire,” speaking of the tarantula, informed him that “ all 
the harvest long (about which times they are most busy) there 
are fiddlers go up and down the fields everywhere, in expectation 
of being hired by those that are stung.” 
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since the year began. Every centre of t 
less felt the depression; but it is more marked on the Clyde 
than elsewhere. It may be of interest to show the relative ac- 
tivity of the great centres at the end of June. The ships under 
construction on the Clyde had by far the greatest capacity. They 
measured somewhat over 217,000 tons, The Tyne comes next, 
with over 134,000 tons; the Wear next, with over 111,000 tons ; 
the Tees next, with over 100,000 tons; Belfast and Londonderry 
next, with over 64,000 tons; and the Mersey last, with less than 


THE SHIPBUILDING OF THE PAST HALF-YEAR. 


CCORDING to the returns prepared by Lloyd's Register of 
Shipping, the number of new vessels, not including war- 


ships, under construction at the several shipbuilding yards of the 
United Kingdom at the end of June was 464, a decrease com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year of 72, or about 
13 percent. The gross capacity of these ships was at the end of 
June last 739,914 tons, a decrease compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year of 189,697 tons, or about 20 per cent. In 
these figures we have confirmation of the reports, which have 
been so persistent all through the six months, that new orders 
were exceedingly scarce, and that there was much danger that 
before very long some builders would be obliged to discharge 
large numbers of their workpeople, if not altogether to close their 


ards. It will be in the recollection of our readers that ship- 
uilding was resumed on a large scale in the latter half of 1888, 


that it was pushed forward very rapidly all through last year, 
but that at the very beginning of this year complaints began to 
circulate that new orders were growing scarce. It was said, in- 
deed, that both in January and February the new orders placed 
on the Clyde were fewer than in almost any other two months of 
recent years. But it would seem that the state of things has 
grown worse as the year has advanced; for the tonnage under 
construction at the end of June was nearly 124,000 tons less than 
that being built at the end of March, or over 14 per cent. We 
may add that the gross measurement of the ships actually 
launched during the six months was 581,209 tons, while the 
new work begun was 443,067 tons. There is also a very 
marked falling off in the preparations made in each of the 
last two quarters for beginning new work, In the last 


uarter of 1889 preparations were made for vessels measur- 


ing altogether over 304,000 tons. But in the first quarter of 
this year the new vessels for which preparations were made 
measured only 187,000 tons. And the preparations for construc- 

_ tion in the past three months show a falling off compared with 

‘the first quarter of the year of about 87,000 tons. Whatever 
way we view the matter, therefore, whether we look at the new 
orders placed, the preparations made for construction, the new 
shipping begun, or the actual amount under construction at the 
en 


of the two quarters, we see a my | decline going on ever 
e industry has more or 


24,000 tons. Belfast and Londonderry, it will be seen, are far 


ahead of the Mersey, and this is not merely because of the present 
depression; for in June of last year, when shipbuilding was so 
active, there was in the North of Ireland vessels measuring 
over 81,000 tons under construction, while on the Mersey the 
vessels measured over 34,000 tons. It will also be noticed that 
the three great Northern rivers—the Tyne, Wear, and Tees— 
together have under construction at present a considerably larger 


amount of tonnage than the Clyde. Of the shipping under con- 
struction at the end of June, nearly 470,000 tons were intended 
for shipowners in the United Kingdom; nearly 32,000 tons for 
the Colonies, over 50,000 tons for Germany, over 15,000 tons for 
France, and over 12,000 tons for Norway. 

No doubt the extraordinary rise in wages and in prices that 


took place last year had a considerable influence in deterri 


shipowners from giving new orders. Many who were prepa 
to do so drew back when they found that the cost of a ship had 


risen very considerably ; and, if the rate of new construction con- 


tinued as it was last year, the rise was likely to go on farther. 
This year there has been a heavy fall, not only in pig iron, but in 
manufactured iron and steel. Apparently also the men are in a 
more manageable mood than they were recently. Last week, for 
instance, an interview took place between the representatives of 
the shipbuilders and their workpeople in the North of England. 
The former asked the latter toagree toa reduction of wages. The 
men requested the employers to put off the matter until next 
year, and ultimately nothing was done. But it would seem that 
the men are beginning to perceive that, unless in some way new 
orders are attracted, the work in hand will, in most yards, be 
completed in the course of the present year, and in some yards 
within a few months, and then either they will have to work 
short time, or possibly they will not be able to get employment 
at all. Under these circumstances, some of the great Companies 
are beginning to give new orders in the North of England. The 
great Companies compete very fiercely one with another. They 
all desire to have ships of the very newest type, with all the 
latest improvements, and when any one introduces such a ship, all 
its competitors are eager to have as good vessels. But though 
the great Companies may give orders more freely than they have 
done during the past six months, there is not likely to be, for 
some time to come, the same activity in shipbuilding as there was 
last year, nor, indeed, is it desirable that there should be. The 
Government contracts and the orders of the great Companies 
will probably keep most of the yards fairly well employed for a 
considerable time yet. But it is not to be wished that there should 
be resumed activity, for that would inevitably end before long in 


such a fall in freights and the prices of ships as would wae almost 
a suspension of shipbuilding. The real reason why shipowners 
are now not giving orders for new vessels, as they did last year, 
is that there was over-construction towards the latter part of 
1888 and all through last year. At the end of 1887 it Coal 
clear that the carrying-trade of the world was then beginning to 
increase so rapidly, while during the previous two or three year 
accidents of one kind or another, and the wearing out of old ships, 
had so reduced the mercantile marine that there was room for 
moderate augmentation ; but the augmentation made was not mode 
rate. Every shipowner was eager to get a start of his competitors, 
and, therefore, gave orders too freely, with the result that at the 
end of last year freights began to fall, and this year they have 
been ruinously low. It was said, for example, at the recent 
meeting of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com. 
pany that the freights to both Bombay and Calcutta had fallen 
so low that the Company was unable to carry cotton piece goods 
to those ports. Another proof that it is over-construction which 
is the real cause of the falling off in shipbuilding is afforded by 
the fact that the building of twenty vessels with a gross tonnage 
of about 6,000 tons was abandoned during the past quarter, and 
it appears, also, that some ships which had been built speculatively 
are being sold for much less than could have been obtained for 
them when construction had only just commenced. 

That there will be a very early recovery in demand is not 
likely. A great part of the stimulus to trade during the past 
few years has come from South America, and more particularly 
from the Argentine Republic. It has been engaged in developing 
its material resources with a feverish eagerness which has 
brought on an inevitable collapse. While the pyre lasted 
the Argentine demand for railway materials of all kinds, and, 
indeed, for British goods generally, was such that it not only 
affected very materially the prices of railway materials, but even 
of all kinds of iron and steel, and also it had an effect 
upon freights. Now, however, that the crisis has come in 
the Argentine Republic and in Uruguay, following so closely 
upon the depression in Brazil consequent upon the revolution 
there, it is to be expected that the trade of South Americs 
generally with the rest of the world will fall off for some time to 
come. it is true that there may be an increased demand else 
where. Trade is improving in the United States, and there may hk 
such a demand for European manufactures in that vast country 
as will empioy more ships, and therefore raise freights. But, 
upon the whole, it is to be recollected that the improvement in 
trade has now continued a considerable time. It has raised 
prices very much, it has raised wages still more, and it is hardly 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that it should go on at such a rate 
as would justify active construction of ships in the immediate 
future. Whether we look, then, at the state of South America, 
at the length of time during which the trade improvement has 
continued, or at the general prospects all over the world, we se 
no reason to suppose that the demand for new ships will be such 
in the immediate future as would lead to the placing of new 
orders on a large scale, and therefore keep the several yards 
active for a long time to come. We must expect rather that the 
present depression will continue for some time longer. Gradually 
accidents of one kind or another and the wearing out of old ships 
will make room for new vessels; but the best thing that cam 
happen to trade is that the new orders should not fall off so com 
pletely as to lead to the discharge of workpeople ; and, on the 
other hand, that they should not increase so greatly as to repest 
the experience of last year. 


BEVER AND TAP. 


OME weeks ago, in an article entitled “ Bever No More,” 
took the liberty of protesting against an absurd and we 
necessary piece of Radicalism on the part of the authorities at 
Eton, who, in an iconoclastic mood, have abolished that excellent 
institution. 

To find oneself in the wrong is not usually pleasant ; neither 
is the singing of palinodes a profitable employment ; but the 
sensations excited by either of these are considerably modified 
when one finds that one has been too generous. That is th 

sition in which we now find ourselves. We credited th 
authorities at Eton in the article to which we refer with reasoi 
ableness, though we may be taken to have considered it a reasdi- 
ableness that was anything but sweet. We were wrong, and W 
own it. We thought that they must have had a reason fot 
abolishing “Bever”; but, as the reporter says, from circu 
stances which have since transpired, we find that they had 
nothing of the kind. We credited them with good intentiom 
and misguided zeal; but we now are afraid that it was 
and calculating villainy that led them to the crime. We m 
fear that it was the assassin’s dagger, and not, as we once thought 
the well-meaning doctor’s knife, that put an end to this institt 
tion of a hoary antiquity. 

Our error, we contend, was a venial one; we thought, in ow 
innocence, that “Bever” was abolished because it was out 
harmony with the spirit of the age, because the Blue Ribbos 
Army had such a hold among rulers and ruled that “ Bevet 
was like to die of inanition and want of sufficient support, 
therefore that the authorities killed it and buried it decently 
But, strange to say, we find that the time of cakes and ale# 


not yet over. For though “Bever” is abolished, the convi 
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colleger may still sing in — of strong ale, and in despite of 


that “ poor creature small beer,” and yet not tell altogether a 
i ning. 
tale of this recantation ? we shall be esked. Because we 


“Tap” doth yet flourish, and the drinkers of beer 
ys the 5 It was not, we find, because worthy 
Mrs. H.’s trade was failing that the powers that be made her 
monopoly complete, and forbore to compete, on their own account, 
for the assuaging of youthful collegiate thirst. But we grow 
mysterious to the non-Etonian mind, and must explain our riddle. 
In this, too, is Eton superior to other public schools, that it has 
a licensed public-house—licensed, that is, as well by the authori- 
ties of the school as by the magistrates of Bucks for the supply of 
peer or cider to Eton boys. ah ; 

In the old days of “shirking,” of course, all public-houses 
were equally forbidden in theory, though equally, of course, in 
ractice, the transgression of the prohibition was winked at, if 
only the transgression was carried out according to the rules of 
the game. Even after Dr. Hawtrey, with the greatest benefit to 
the school, got the old Christopher removed from the College pre- 
cincts, the drinking of beer, not to mention punch or bishop, by 
Bton boys was, we take it, not unknown. When “ shirking” 
was abolished, “ Tap,” which had been for many years the head- 
quarters of the Eton athletic world, was legalized by the school 
authorities, presumably on the theory—no doubt a correct one— 
that the best way to avoid the miserable evils of drinking on 
the sly in public-houses was to legalize one house, and make the 
Captain of the Boats, as he still is, responsible for the mainten- 
ance of order and the limitation of the liquor supplied to boys. 
So far so good. But the truth of the matter is that rules are not 
always strictly enforced; and, even if they were, no one can 
suppose that it does boys any good to be always taking their 
pint or half-pint at odd times throughout the day. That 
such things do occur there can be no doubt, and that morning 
visits to “Tap”—a thing which smacks rather of dxodavia— 
are not less frequent than of yore we are informed on good 
authority. We do not in the least want to preach ; to do so has 
never been our habit, and the fadmonger is our abhorrence; but 
we do wish to protest against a kind of double-dealing, we might 
almost say hypocrisy, in abolishing “ Bever,” on the ostensible 
ground of its being liable to abuse, and allowing “Tap” to 
flourish like the Psalmist’s green bay tree. What in the name of 
the pious Founder is the sense of it all? Is it abominable and 
vicious to drink beer and eat dry bread in Hall once a day, and 
ious and virtuous to drink beer or cider-cup in “Tap” at any 
our you please? We ask the authorities who sway the de- 
stinies of Eton College to be at the least consistent. It is not very 
much to ask; but, if they had that virtue, it might have saved 
them from the absurdity of abolishing “ Bever” to rejuvenate 
“Tap.” It is this new light on the subject that has made us 
attack the matter again. It was vexatious enough to hear that 
“Bever” was gone when there was a reason, even if it seemed ill 
founded, for it; but it is doubly vexatious when we find that 
there was really no reason, and that the reason put forward was 
apparently a piece of ingenious sophistry. 


CYCLIST INFANTRY. 


Amy three years have elapsed since the first armed 
cyclist was seriously employed in England. Up to that 
time “wheeling” had only been looked on as an amusement. 
Abroad it had been different. Both in Italy and in France—in 
the former country for many years—the cyclist had been em- 
ployed as a message carrier, and was steadily rising in apprecia- 
tion for that useful duty. Reports from French manceuvres had 
shown that not only was it a cheaper method of conveying a 
large number of the ordinary work-a-day orders in the well- 
roaded countries in which a Continental war would occur, but 
that it was quite as oo as, if not a little more than, 
sending a “galloper.” But it was seriously proposed in England 
in 1887 to eiteal he sphere of usefulness of cyclists, to employ 
them asa mounted fighting force; to make, in fact, mounted 
infantry of them. The idea was too novel and startling to meet 
with other than scant sympathy from the regular army at first. 
h a movement, to win success, wanted an enthusiast whom 
no official snub could check, no ridicule could cool, no obstacle 
hinder. It wanted a capable and independent machine to carry 
out the idea. It found the first in Colonel A. R. Savile, whose 
ned liking for cycling as a healthful amusement had led to 
his taking a prominent part in the discussion of the Cyclist Tour- 
ing Club; and his consequent experience of various machines, of 
various riders, and of various roads, was of very high value 
™ overcoming the innate conservatism of the army. That 
ay is far more likely to avoid “seeking after a new 
thing” than to commit that ancient sin. Colonel Savile found 
Teady to hand the very best of military implements for his pur- 
pose; the citizen army of Volunteers. A force without traditions 
¢an try anything. It is not hampered by what was done in the 
days of Wellington or Queen Anne, and it is well for the country 
that it isso. The result of its assistance has been the develop- 
ment of cycling in the army. This, the latest formed of all the 
Togeneous units that go to make up our national defence, had 

into unwonted action the parent stem. 

As the dog wouldn't waggle the 
The tail waggled the dog. 


The first year of military cycling, 1887, was certainly instruc- 
tive, though there were many things operating against that parly 
effort, and much experience had yet to be gained. It was then 
a mixed force, partly of actual Volunteers and partly mere 
civilians without uniform, riding all sorts of machines, without 
military discipline or training, and it was by sheer good temper 
and -will on the part of both officers and men that results 
were produced which at once indicated that the idea was not 
only sound in principle, but capable of considerable development. 
To what extent and in what form even yet remains to be proved 
by the only possible school—that of experience and patience. 
Shortly after this first trial of the cycle for military purposes, a 
War Office Committee was assembled under the presidency of 
Colonel A. R. Savile to inquire into and report the term of 
efficiency, the description of machine to be advocated, the uniform, 
arm, and equipment of the military cyclist of the future. Later 
on still a Volunteer officer and a cyclist—Captain Eustace 
Balfour, of the London Scottish Volunteers—has been charged b 
the War Office with the duty of drafting the “Cyclist Drill- 
book” which has recently appeared. It marks a further step in 
the organization of the force, and still more an official recognition 
of the military cyclist as a serious factor in possible war. This is 
a very remarkable result of three years’ labour. 


The official Drill of a Cyclist-Infantry Section contains much 
practical information in the short space of 46 very small pages, 
and it is so very simple that it can be learnt in a very short 
time. Naturally and rightly it is based on the lines of the 
Infantry Field Evercise ; for, save that the men are carried to 
the point where they are wanted on cycles, they are when they 
get there infantry and nothing more, except that they have more 
ammunition with them and can hope to retire easily and rapidly 
if the need arises. There are necessarily new definitions with a 
new “arm”; but these are clear and concise, stating the nature, 
track, and weight of machines, and introducing unavoidably an 
alteration in the term “ file,” which in the cavalry means when 
“ranking past ” in file that each horseman is followed by another, 
and in infantry means two men one behind the other ; but in this 
case the term means two mounted men side by side. If behind 
each other they are in “single file.” This involves a new 
phraseology, but it is reasonable and easy to understand. The 
experience of the peace operations already referred to bears fruit 
in showing how the cycles may be stacked in a narrow roadway 
to form a barrier which cavalry would scarce venture to 
charge when behind the “entanglement” of machines stood 
infantry men with long-ranged rifle and bayonet. Still more, 
the necessity for bearing in mind the old adage that the 
ek of the squadron is the speed of the slowest horse” finds 
full exposition in the new Manual. The insistence on compact 
formation is equally marked, and pointed out as absolutely neces- 
sary to the practical development of the new “arm.” Through- 
out the instructions are practical and clear, and are to be 
commended on their own merits, without even the authoritative 
official sanction, to those who seek to work out still further the 
work that has been so well begun. One point is of real value, 
and that is the rate at which the cyclist force can be calculated 
to move. Captain Balfour underrates rather than overstates 
what the men can do, and in this he is erring on the safe side. 
He fixes the average s on bad roads at four miles an hour, 
and on favourable roads at eight miles an hour; and estimates 
the day’s march at from thirty-two to sixty-four miles, Though 
he has been cautious not to exaggerate, it may well be asked 
what other mounted arm could continuously, as the cyclist can 
do, cover so much ground ? 


These, then, are the regulations which are to guide military 
cyclists in the future. Their publication, officially, marks a new 
era in the history of the Volunteer army. Coincident with it is 
the development of trained military cyclists among the regular 
soldiery at Aldershot. The new Field Evercise bas, as part of 
the organized detail of marching brigades and divisions, cyclists 
as messengers and scouts. The step from that to a more ex- 
tended employment, a more extended sphere of usefulness for 
them, by the army proper is only a question of time. Again it is 
the Volunteer force that has taught its teachers. 

The Military Exhibition at Chelsea has been enlivened by the 
work of the only cyclist corps, the 26th Middlesex, under 
Colonel Savile, and the Royal Marines, under Major Edge, both 
of whom have given a practical illustration of what the Cyclist 
Infantry man can do with and without his machine. The work 
of the Royal Marines was particularly interesting, and shows 
what a little energy can do. The machines, all of a similar 
pattern, were purchased by the men themselves (chiefly non-com- 
missioned officers), and neither their mounts, their kit, nor their 
equipment have cost the State one penny. A more soldier-like 
- workman-like body of stalwart men it would be difficult to 


In addition to these special bodies the authorities have sanctioned 
the formation of “ Cyclist Sections,” twenty-five strong, in every 
battalion of the force. Largely as the idea has already been 
taken up, it is to be regretted that it cannot be even more fully 
developed. As matters stand at present, the Volunteer army, 
some 250,000 strong, and formed into thirty-one brigades, has 
detailed for its assistance but an insufficient proportion of artillery 
and scarcely any mounted troops at all. In case of sudden war 
and sudden mobilization, these brigades would move, as a rule, 
with little or none of the protection given by mounted troops. 
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Military cyclism wants no undue praise. It merits no undue 
blame. It only asks for honest criticism and fair trial. War | 
alone will show what it can do, to what extent it can be used, 
and how far its mobility is lessened or even destroyed when roads 
get badly cut up. To try it in peace is harmless at the very 
least ; if it irretrievably breaks down in war, after all, what have 
you but a ccup mangué? None the less that is a coup well worth 


trying. 


RACING AT GOODWOOD. 


A$’ soon as the weights for the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood 
were published it was generally agreed that Mr, Abington’s 
Pioneer peed to have a very fair chance of victory; but, after 
being first favourite for many days, he was said to have been 
beaten in a trial, and he started at 33 to 1. He had been a 
terribly disappointing horse. It is true that as a two-year-old he 
had won his only race, the Doveridge Stakes of 500/., at Derby, and 
that as a three-year-old he had won the St. James's Palace Stakes 
of 1,800/., at Ascot ; but in the same season he had been placed 
four times and unplaced three times, and this season he had been 
unplaced on the single occasion of his running in public. He is a 
great strong brown horse, with a ype head, a slight want of 
quality, —- behind the saddle, and long, low, sweeping 
action in his gallop. Great speed, without much staying power, 
was supposed to te his chief characteristic, and the Stewards’ 
Cup course was thought to be his best distance ; yet, if this was 
the case, it was curious that his owner, a man of no little judg- 
ment and experience in racing matters, should never have run 
him over a course of less than seven furlongs, in public. We may 
say at once that he showed temper at the start and ran very 
badly. The Prince of Wales's The Imp and Cuptain Llewellyn 
Jones's Theophilus had run within a head of each other for the 
Jubilee Stakes, and now, making due allowance for the differences 
in the time of year and the length of the courses, Theophilus was 
to have, if anything, a trifle the best of the weights. Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s L’Abbesse de Jouarre had been in great 
form this year, winning the Princess of Wales's Stakes at San- 
down, the Manchester Cup, and a match at Newmarket, races 
worth 3,352/., besides running second for the Geld Vase at Ascot 
and the Liverpool Cup, when giving weight to the winners. At 
a couple of pounds above Pioneer, she did not seem unfairly dealt 
with. Lottie Smith, a wall-eyed but well-shaped filly belonging 
to Mr. C. D. Rose, the munificent donor of three stakes of 
1,000/. each to be run for this year at Newmarket, had run un- 
placed three times this season, and at 6 st. 3 lbs. she stood 
almost at the bottom of the handicap; but she was supposed 
to be the best, at the weights, of the Stewards’ Cup entry in 
Jarvis’s stable, which had included Dog Rose and Bel Demonio. 
The beautiful and powerful little Formidable had been heavily 
backed ten days before the race, and shortly afterwards her 
supporters had found that their champion was scratched. 
Backers of Bel Demonio and Rotten Row met with the same 
fate. Mr. H. T. Fenwick’s tall and muscular Day Dawn had 
run Dog Rose to a head at Liverpool, on 6 lbs. worse terms 
than he was now handicapped with him; and the latter horse, 
who won the Stewards’ Cup last vear, would huve had plenty of 
backers for it on this occasion if he had not been withdrawn on 
account of the penalty which he had incurred by his victory at 
Liverpool. Mr. L. de Rothschild’s speedy Galloping Queen was 
let off very lightly as a four-year-old at 6st. 13 1lbs.; but she 
is a fretful, uncertain little mare, and, consequently, unpopular 
among backers. Mr. Warren de la Rue’s Shillelag , the second 
favourite, was put within 3 lbs. of the top of the handicap, 
at 8 st. 13 lbs., a weight which he had fairly earned by his 
two victories this season, as well as his good second to Tyrant 
when giving him a stone. Maxim had won a couple of races 
at Epsom this year, under heavy weights, and many people 
thought that, under a pound below 8st., he would prove the 
best horse in the handicap; but in the course of his career 
he had brought losses to his backers on so many occasions that 
he was looked on with suspicion. A few days before the race 
his owner, Mr. Combe, received a letter from his trainer saying 
that he had been pulled up lame after a gallop; and, in order to 
prevent the public from losing money by backing him, Mr. Combe 
at once scratched him. By the next post came a letter to say 
that he had only hit his leg, that he was quite sound again, and 
that he would be able to start. But it was too late! Mr. H. 
Mann’s L’Abbé Morin, who had been handicapped within 7 Ibs. of 
Maxim when he was unplaced to him at Epsom, was now placed 
26 lbs. below him; and 6st. 11]b., or only a pound from the 
bottom of the handicap, seemed a very light weight for a colt 
that had beaten a field of fifteen this spring. If Lord Harting- 
ton’s Marvel was not very lightly handicapped at 7 st. 6 lbs., it 
could scarcely have been expected that less would be given him 
after the form which he had shown in the Peel Handicap in 
April, or even on his two-year-old running, for that matter. 
Mr. Fings’s Miss Ethel had not won a race for two years, yet at 
15 Ibs. above the most lightly-weighted of her age in the handica 
she started first favourite. For a six-year-old mare that had 
at least occasionally shown winning form, like Mr. Benholm’s 
Grecian Bend, 6 st. 5 lbs. looked a dangerously light weight, 
although she had run often and execrably. 
There was a long delay at the post, and although Shillelagh 


was the first to break the line and take the lead, Marvel on @& 


extreme left, and Galloping Queen on the extreme right, took y 
the running when the horses had fairly settled down in the 
strides. The race was, in fact, a match between this pair, fgg 
beginning to end, and Marvel won by nearly a length. At som 
distance off, Theophilus was a bad third. With the exceptiong 
Garter, who gave him 4lbs. and did not finish in the first d 

Marvel was carrying the heaviest weight of any three-year-old ig 
the race. At weight for age, he was teceiving 10]bs, frog 
Shillelagh, 3 lbs. and secs. from L’Abbesse de Jouarre, 2 lbs, frog 
Theophilus, and 1 1b, trom Pioneer; but he gave each of they 
more than an equivalent beating, and he was meeting everything 
else in the race at a disadvantage in weight, so it was no meg 


performance. Marvel, whom Lord Hartington bred himself, iggf 


remarkably well-made little chestnut colt by Marden out ¢ 
Applause IT., and he is rather in-bred to Newminster. The ay 
suspicious thing about him is that he ran in blinkers on Tuesdy 


last. With Marvel in the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood and Morig § 


in the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot, Lord Hartington has won twog 
the principal short-distance handicaps of the season. 


The Duke of Westminster won the Ham Stakes with Orion, 9 
chestnut colt with plenty of size, on short legs. Some critig] 


thought him a trifle light in the loins and back ribs, and otheg 
saw traces of treatment for curb on his off hock; but all cm 
sidered him a very promising colt and a grand mover. Hy 
breeding is extraordinary, as he is by Bend Or out of Shotove, 
both his sire and dam having won the Derby. He now wonvey 
easily from the high and narrow Simon de Montfort. Two ws 
a wretched field for a race of considerable celebrity, and worth 
more than 1,000/., like the Richmond Stakes. Mr. D. Baird 
Siphonia is considered by some good judges the best two-year 
filly that has run in public this season ; and it was somewhatd 
a surprise when Cannon had to rouse her in order to beat th 
Duke of Westminster’s Ordinance, a very good-looking and vey 
lengthy bay colt by Bend Or out of Bright Beauty. Some peopk 
thought him a little too long behind the saddle. It is said the 
he had beaten Orion in a private trial by three lengths. Th 

rettiest race of the day was for the Charlton Welter Handicy 
Plate, when four horses finished in a cluster, as if locked together 
There were only heads between the first three ; the winner wa 
Mr. J. Legh’s big three-year-old, John Morgan, and the Princed 
Wales's Golden Maze, who gave the winner 7 lbs. and sex, m 
third. 

The Rous Memorial Stakes lost much of its interest throwh 
the scratching on the previous day of Peter Flower, on account, 
it was said, of a filled leg. The race fell to Lord Bradford wit 
his Retreat colt, Cuttlestone, who was running in public for tk 
first time. Mr. D. Baird’s Phyllida ran second, and the Duke ¢ 
Westminster's Adieu third. Lord Bradford has not been at a 
lucky of late, and his victory was a very popular one. The fie 
was a small one, nor was its quality of the very highest. 

The Goodwood Stakes field was not of a very high cls 
Ingram, the winner of last year, had now 27 lbs. more to cam, 
and there is always considerable risk in backing a five-year-al 
that has only won a single race, as there is a contingency, ® 
such a case, that luck may have had much to do with it; ¥ 
Ingram is a very good-looking horse and a stayer. The ex-h 
racer, Papyrus, who had been jumping so recently as the middled 
April, had won flat races lately at Stockbridge and Newmarket, 
and 16 lbs. seemed a good deal for Ingram to give to him, and 
started a strong favourite. The best handicapped horse inte 
race, however, was Gay Hampton, the only question about biz 
being whether he would be in the humour to try. Judging frm 
recent experiences, this was extremely unlikely to be the case. 

The field of fourteen was the largest since 1878; but # 
quality was not in keeping with its quantity. A waiting me 
was ridden with the favourite; and when T. Loates brougl 
him to the front, about half-way between the distance and i 
winning-post, he came on at his ease, and won by a length fre 
Silver Spur, a pretty, wiry little filly, who ran much better th 
had been expected. Once more Gay Hampton refused to me 
when the struggle began. Peter used to be considered good ow 
short courses only; but this season we have seen his sd 
en and Houndsditch, winning great handicaps over tt 
mile courses. In winning the Sussex Stakes “in a eanter by! 
length ” St. Serf justified the odds that had been laid upon hie 
For anything that we know to the contrary, he may be the be 
stayer in training; but it would be prudent for those who # 
confidence in his winning over the mile and three-quartet 
at Doncaster to remember that he has not yet won! 
race over more than a mile and a quarter, and that the 
of his four victories have been won over a mile, or less. # 
E. W. Baird won the Halnaker Stakes with his black ot 
Flodden Field, who, like Marvel and Maley, winners ® 
the previous day, is by Marden. He was splendidly ridden 
Tom Cannon, and only won bya head from Baron de Rot 
schild’s grand Tristan filly, Haute Sadne, whose performance 
the best in the race, as she was giving weight to each of 
thirteen opponents, including 4]bs. and sex to the winner. 
sixth in the race was Captain Machell’s Sahara, who had @ 
2,700 guineas as a yearling. Dog Rose’s victory by 
of a length at 5 lbs. over Juggler, for the Arundel Cup, wa! 
brilliant one, and it showed that in putting Dog Rose 8 Ibe. belt 
Juggler for the Stewards’ Cup the handicapper had not treat? 
him too severely. In the opinion of many excellent judges & 
N. Fenwick’s Mimi, who ran for the frst time in public? 
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-aning the Lavant Stakes with great ease from such trial 


Simonian, and Grace Conroy, is the finest filly, 
two-year-old of either sex, that has 
this season, and, with Barcaldine for a sire and a Lord Lyon 
mare for a dam, no fault can be found with her breeding. A 
long, low, bay filly on short legs, with plenty of size, no lumber 
a fine ity, was the general verdict of the critics. 
On Thursday the Goodwood ry bee won by a mare worthy 
of that honour in Colonel North’s Philomel. It will be remem- 
that she had only been beaten by half a length for the 
Ascot Cup. This long, low, level, short-legged, and short-shanked 
bay'mare, with her wide hips, is just the sort to take the fancy of 
hunting as well as racing men. Her ped , if not a very 
fashionable one, is far from uninteresting. Her sire, Philammon, 
was of Melbourne and Birdcatcher blood on his sire’s side, and 
Ion and Bay Middleton on his dam’s, while her dam was by the 
clever little Lecturer out of a mare of Touchstone and Harkaway 
with two Birdcatcher mares as grandams. For these days 
the Goodwood Cup is nota valuable race; but it is still con- 
sidered a very honourable prize. In running second with Golden 
Maze the Prince of Wales was unlucky, and it is the third time 
that that well-bred filly has been placed without winning since 
she came into his possession. Crimea, who ran third, had won his 
first race on the previous day, after fourteen unsuccessful 
attempts spread over two seasons and a half. He is anything 
but a free mover, and much below the class of a Goodwood Cup 


dorse. 


THE LAYMAN’S LEAGUE. 


HE question of Scotch Disestablishment, which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech on Dr. Cameron’s annual motion pushed into 
the forefront of political discussion, has already borne fruit on 
which the ex-Premier did not calculate. We haveno doubt that, 
ere ing as he did, Mr. Gladstone had been prompted by 
those representatives of Scotch’Radicalism and Dissent with whom 
‘he has on various occasions shown that he delights to take sweet 
counsel, His speech reflected their misrepresentations, their pre- 
tensions, and their inveterate hostility to the Established Church. 
Instead, however, of conciliating the Establishment party, or of 
drawing into a closer union the religious and political forces 
which lie outside the Kirk, that speech had the effect of rousing 
intense resentment among Churchmen, and exciting the indigna- 
tion of the moderate Dissenters. The temper of the Church, and 
its resolution to accept Mr. Gladstone’s declaration as a challenge 
to war, were fully and promptly expressed in the General 
Assembly; and now the general resolution of Scottish patriots 
and Presbyterians, whether belonging to the Church or outside 
its pale, to stand by the old Kirk in its time of trial, has been 
ae in the formation of a “ Layman’s League” for Church 
This League, it is proposed, shall include members not only of 
the Established Church. but of all churches, who choose to m tom 
on the broad ground of maintaining the present Establishment, 
of reforming it where reforms in its constitution or administration 
are desirable, and of endeavouring to reunite on the basis of that 
—e those Presbyterian bodies which have seceded 
It. 

These are, not to mention lesser communions, the United 
Presbyterians, a body formed by the union in the year 1846 o 
two secessions dating from the last century, and the Free Church, 
which originated in 1843. The United Presbyterians are, like 
the Free Church, identical in doctrine and form of government 
with the Established Church, but they have adopted the volun- 
tary principle as an essential part of their association. The 
Free Church, although not adopting that principle in theory, 
have been forced to it in practice, so that one may say that 
the distinctive feature of the two dissenting bodies is their 
voluntaryism. The Established Church rests financially upon its 
endowments, and maintains the principle of the national 
nition of religion; the Dissenters rest financially upon their 
Voluntaryism and repudiate the principle of the national recog- 
ution of religion. 

But while this is so, and while majorities in the Free and 
U.P. Church Courts have for some years declared in favour 
of Disestablishment, there is a strong feeling among the Dissent- 
ing laity that their principles do not justify them in seeking to 

ve the Chureh of its slender endowments, and they are not 
Prepared to promote a policy which would disestablish the 
national Presbyt erian Kirk, associated as it is with all the most 
distinctive features of Scottish history and characteristics of the 
Seottish people. The resolutions of the Dissenting Church Courts 
by no means express the general sentiment of the Dissenting 
laity. That this is so was proved, two months ago, by a stro 
against the Disestablishing policy of their Synod, signal 
many of the most influential of the U.P. laity; and 
pe has been more recently corroborated by a letter 
all question the most distin- 
- yman in the Free Church, protesting against the policy 
Theeetblishment, and pleading for that of reform and omen. 
of Aso re League is undoubtedly in some degree the result 
| Significant declarations. It is intended to unite, as we 
said, Churchman and Dissenter alike, in resistance to the 
pene e policy of Mr. Gladstone, and in support of such mea- 
Teasonable reform as may tend to reunite Scottish Pres- 


bytery on the old foundation of establishment and endowment. 
Although that foundation is no longer maintained by the bodies 
which officially represent Scottish Dissent, the promoters 6f the 
League, with the venerable Ear! of Stair at their head (and his 
is a name historically linked with all that is staunch in Scottish 
Presbytery and Liberal in Scottish politics), are confident that 
thousands will rally to its support. The strenuous opposition 
of the Scotch Dissenters to a religious census is only one of 
many indications that their managers dread any frank appeal 
to the verdict of the people, which might give the lie 
to their constantly-repeated boast that the Church is in 
a numerical minority, and that the mind of Scotland is on 
the side of its opponents. Our impression is, that in both 
assertions the Dissenting Radicals are, to say the least, mistaken. 
All existing statistics prove, as completely as anything short of an 
exhaustive census can prove, that the Church is in a numerical 
majority, while the formation of this League, and the general 
support it is already receiving, is fair evidence that the mind of 
Scotland is by no means predominantly on the side of the de- 
structives. Among the UP’s and the Free Kirk it is clear 
there are many who sympathize with Lord Moncrieff; and it is 
notorious that among the Scotch Episcopalians, who, though 
numerically few, are socially influential, the Liberationist agita- 
tion has made no progress whatever. 

We re the Layman’s League as a hopeful sign that the 
Gladstonism of Scotland is about to receive a check, and that 
the policy of peace, conciliation, and reconstruction may yet bring 
together all the best elements of Scottish Presbytery into a har- 
monious whole, not unworthy of the early traditions of one of 
the most energetic and intelligent branches of the Reformed 


People outside of Scotland are apt to underrate the strength of 
the national sentiment, of which the institution known to all 
Scotchmen by the not unkindly name of the “ Auld Kirk” is the 
centre. Since the days of Queen Mary every crisis in Scottish 
history has had a predominantly ecclesiastical aspect. The influence 
of the Kirk has been felt in every line of thought, policy, and 
action ; its homely usages and humours are familiar to every 
Scottish household, high or low ; and even the Scotch Episcopalian 
of the old type, who represented the strongest religious and 
political antagonism of the Kirk, stoutly maintaining prelacy 
and Jacobitism in the teeth of Calvinism and the House of 
Hanover, had none but friendly feelings towards the parish 
Kirk and the parish minister. Mr. Gladstone's airy announce- 
ment that the whole question of disestablishing this old national 
friend and favourite could be settled by the House of Commons 
in two hours, while regarded by Churchmen as a direct insult, 
irritated the patriotic feeling of Scotchmen in general. Even the 
Radical Dissenter was conscious of a secret resentment at being 
told that the abolition of the oldest and most national institution 
in Scotland, an integral element in the treaty of union, and 
guarded by the very first oath which the sovereign takes on his 
accession, would not demand from the British Parliament a tenth 
of the time which it has often bestowed on Mr. Dillon’s en- 
counters with the police, or Mr. O'Brien's plank bed and prison 
clothing. 

It is an easy and popular device of the Liberationists, adopting 
Mr. Gladstone’s tone, to speak of the whole question as if it 
were merely the concern of the most fortunate and favoured 
of three Presbyterian sects, and involved nothing more than an 
easy readjustment of their relations and a new and popular appli- 
cation of the old endowments. They will find, unless we are 
much mistaken, and unless the promoters of the Layman’s 
League are strangely ignorant of the public opinion of their 
countrymen, that it involves a vast deal more. 

The Scots are still, as King James pronounced them long ago, 
“a stubborn people,” and nothing confirms their stubbornness 
more doggedly than any high-handed intermeddling with their 
old national possessions, traditions, and prejudices. 

If the Kirk is to some of them a cause of quarrel, it is a quarrel 
which, on the whole, they would rather keep up than have ended 
by an outsider’s intervention ; and the Kirk, with all its faults, is 
too intensely Scotch to be “lightlied” by the Southron. As 
Touchstone says of Audrey, the average Scotchman would say of 
it—“’Tis a poor thing, but mine own.” 


THE THEATRES. 


HE custom of presenting dignified personages in ridiculous 
T positions has been ~~ exploited of late years in farcical 


| plays. Mr. Pinero’s Magistrate, and subsequently the Dean, at 


the Court Theatre, were early specimens, and Mr. Arthur Law’s 
Judge, Sir John Pye, at Terry's Theatre, is the latest example. 
There should be limits even to the extravagances of farce, and 
that Mr. Law has not observed them is a weak point in connexion 
with his new play. If we are in the region of the wholly impos- 
sible, extravagance is no drawback to success; but in The Judge 
an aspect of probability is toa great extent preserved. We are 
supposed or intended to take some interest in the love affairs of 
the Judge's two daughters, Daphne and Chloe, and much of 
the point of the situation arises from the fact that Sir John 
has perforce to maintain a certain amount of dignity. In- 
cidents ludicrously impossible, and quaintly improbable, are 
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made to run, as it were, concurrently; and the result is to 
weaken the effect of complications which are not without their 
humour. The funny little Judge with his pills and potions 
and timid regard for his health, nursed by his valet Mowle, 
and affectionately tended by his daughters, is, no doubt, just | 
the sort of weak-minded person who might be easily governed | 
by astronger will. The first scene of the play is comedy, and the 
underplot, showing the inability of the young barrister Stryver to | 
choose between the two sisters—it having been decided that his | 
friend Pringle, who equally loves both or either, is not to speak | 
until Stryver has made up his mind—is very good farce, and 
romises to be diverting. But when the fugitive bigamist, Mrs. 
Shuttleworth, invades the Judge’s room at midnight, having | 
escaped from prison with her infant, we are in the domain of | 
burlesque. Mr. Law should have restrained his whimsical fancy. | 
Until now we have laughed ; but when the Judge, permitting the | 
intruder (who recognizes him as having been her sweetheart thirty 
years before) to rest on the sofa, goes back to his bed and takes the 
baby with him, we begin to grieve, for a play which promised 
well at the outset becomes too preposterous. 
The way is of course paved for some comic episodes. The girls | 
and their admirers, returning from a ball, are amazed to find a | 
strange lady making herself quite at home in their room, and she | 
for her part is no less surprised at the unexpected invasion—a | 
scene of very good farce. The baby here, moreover, whose cry | 
is repeated by a phonograph which reproduces the wailings | 
of a veritable infant, serves its little dramatic purpose, though, | 
on the whole, its introduction is a mistake ; dwy as a very | 
general rule, stage children are mistakes of which dramatists 
should beware. And here the spirit of the piece waxes and 
wanes for a time, the Judge’s feeble acquiescence in the strong- 
minded woman’s assertion that she is Lady Pye, his newly- 
married wife, being tediously worked upon. Mr, Law has not 
cared to make clear some threads of his story; as, for instance, 
the precise nature of the charge against Mrs. Shuttleworth, 
whose devoted husband appears in the last act; where also a 
female detective, Mrs. Ricketts, very cleverly played by Miss 
Elsie Chester, revived a little interest in the play. The Judge 
was presumably designed for the purpose of providing a character 
for Mr. Penley, whose somewhat monotonous quaintness does not 
appear to pall upon a large section of theatrical audiences, The 
part fits the actor well enough ; but there is a fresher humour. in 
the conception of his valet, Mowle, played with point and appre- 
hension of character by Mr. Mark Kinghorne. Mowle has been 
connected with the theatrical profession—only as a “ dresser,” it 
is true, but his devotion to the stage remains, and he cannot get 
over the idea that a Court of Law is a species of theatre, in 
which his master plays the leading part, a comic one ; for Mowle’s 
chief lament when the Judge is upset arises from the circumstance 
that his lordship “ won't be able to get his laughs ready for to- 
morrow.” Some credit is due to all concerned for avoiding dis- 
eeable suggestions in risky situations. Miss Cissy Grahame, 
the temporary lessee of the theatre, plays one of the Judge’s 
daughters, the other sister finding a representative in Miss Helen 
Leyton. Much of the dialogue is smart—smartness being a sort 
of half-way house towards wit and humour. The Judge, all 
things considered, just misses being a good farce, the miss being 
occasioned by its ultra-extravagance. 
Mr. H. A. Jones’s reputation will not be enhanced by the 
roduction of his one-act play, Sweet Will, at the Shaftesbury 
Soa. It is obviously an early effort, crude and common- 
lace. Why the author dragged it from the obscurity in which 
it has been titly shrouded it is difficult to guess. Even at the 
very beginning of his career Mr. Jones might have found a 
better solution of the difficulty which besets an impecunious pair 
of lovers than that of making a comparative stranger suddenly 
undertake to provide forthem. The title is misleading and in- 
deed meaningless. It suggests Stratford-on-Avon or the Mermaid 
Tavern, with Shakspeare and his companions, but refers, in fact, 
to an impoverished young squire. Miss Norreys played prettily 
as the heroine of this very poor little piece; but it is altogether 
quite valueless. 
A burlesque called Guy Fawkes, Esq. has lately been acted at 
the Gaiety, and proves a good specimen of a curious variety of 
lay now in vogue. Nominally burlesque, it is, in truth, what 
is technically known as a “ variety entertainment,” its main aim 
and end being to furnish Mr. Arthur Roberts with an opportunity 
of exhibiting his whimsicalities. This he does to the great amuse- 
ment of those who appreciate such humour as he provides. Much 
of his performance, however, is genuinely droll. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


_— Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday raised 
their rate of discount from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. quite 
eeemgeneny 5 but the action is fully justified by the Bank Return 
issued the same day. The reserve and the stock of gold are both 
smaller than they were at this time last year, and we know how 
inadequate they were twelve months ago. Besides, the state of 
the Argentine Republic warns us that events may occur there at 
any moment which may affect the European money markets. 
Indeed, the River Plate banks in London notified to the Bank 
of England that they would withdraw 300,000/. in gold to 
send out to strengthen themselves under existing circumstances ; 


100,000. was ordered for South Africa, and a sum in gold, whig 
was coming from New York and expected to go into the 
was diverted, it is said, to South America. Under these circyg, 
stances, it was incumbent upon the Directors to take measuns 
for the protection of their reserve, and it is to be hoped that th 
outside market will support them in doing so. If not, the Bag 
should endeavour to reduce the supply in the open market, and 
make the 5 per cent. rate effective. So little was the rise of th 
rate looked for that bankers even on Thursday morning wey 
freely lending at 3} per cent., and the discount rate was tendj 
downwards rather than upwards. At the Fortnightly Settlemeg 
on the Stock Exchange, which began on Tuesday, bankers oh 
tained only 5 per cent., and not always got even so much, whil 
in the afternoon of Tuesday it was difficult to lend in the Stog 
Exchange at even 4} per cent. Rates within the Exchange wep 
also somewhat easier than a fortnight previously. 

The price of silver which fell at the close of last week m 
American selling to 493d. per ounce has risen again this week ty 
50,°,d. per ounce, a rise of about 14 per cent. In ten days’ tim 


the new Act will come into force, and then the United State § 


Secretary will begin buying at the rate of 54 million ounces, 
year. The expectation is that there will be a steady advance i, 
the price to very nearly what it was before the German & 
monetization. Therefore, there is an unwillingness on the parte 


| mineowners and holders of silver generally to sell just nov, 


Whether their expectation will be realized depends upon many 
circumstances, which it is as yet difficult to foresee; but m 
doubt there will be some advance, at all events for a tim, 


| Meanwhile, there is not the speculation in the metal which ther 


was some weeks ago, partly because of the uncertainty of the Money 
Market, but chiefly because of the apprehensions raised by the 
crisis at Buenos Ayres. In spite of the crisis, however, and the 
monetary uncertainty, there has been more activity this week ia 
rupee paper, and the price has risen. Partly this is due to m 
attempt being made to get rupee paper dealt in upon the German 
bourses. For the past four or five years there has been a rampant 
speculation in Germany in foreign Government bonds and hom 
industrial securities ; and generally it has been found that, wher 
a new stock of any kind has been introduced on one of the 
German bourses, there has been an advance of four or five points 
Of course the expectation is that, if once the Germans can k 
induced to buy rupee paper freely, there will not only be a wider 
market than before, but there will be a considerable rise in the 
price. In favour of the new stock is the argument, firstly, thatit 
yields a better return than most of the securities dealt in in Ge 
many; and, secondly, that the credit of the Indian Government 
stands deservedly very high. But against the stock is the flue 
tuations to which it has been subject for several years past, and 
the danger that, if for any reasons the United States are unable 
to keep up the price of silver, there may be as heavy a fall as 
there recently was. It remains to be seen, therefore, whether 
the Germans will freely buy the security. 

The revolution, or attempted revolution, at Buenos Ayres has 
not had as great an effect upon the stock markets as might have 
been expected. Argentine securities themselves fell eight or ten 
points on Monday morning; but they recovered four or five points 
before the day was over, and there was a further recovery on the fol 
lowing day, and the fall in other markets was comparatively unim- 
portant, The unexpected equanimity with which news of th 
revolution was received by the Stock Exchange was due, firstly, 
to the general knowledge that a revolutionary movement was 
preparation. For some months, indeed, the well-informed have 
been expecting week after week to hear of something like what 
has actually occurred. Secondly, it was due to the knowledge 
that the speculative accounts open for the rise in all markets 
have been ge reduced since the middle of June. The pressure 
applied by bankers to brokers and their customers generally 
to close their accounts compelled operators of all kinds either 
to pay for and take up stocks, or to sell; and, consequently, 
there is exceedingly little speculation in any department at the 
present time. Thirdly, it was due to the fact that the ample 
time for preparation that has been given induces a general 
belief that everything necessary has been done to avoid a crash. 
Fourthly, it was due to the conviction that the great financial 
houses all over Europe have combined to prevent serious failures 
Everybody remembers how the Bank of France last year stopped 
the panic occasioned by the failure of the Comptoir d’Escompte, 
and everybody expects that what the Bank of France did single 
handed a combination of the great financial houses of Europ 
can do now. And, lastly, it was due to the strange notion noticed 
by us last week that even a revolution would do good if it 
rid of President Celman. In spite, however, of this general 
termination to look at the matter in a favourable light, it is per 
fectly clear that the fighting in Buenos Ayres has made matter 
a good deal worse. People can no longer believe that the Gover 
ment of the Argentine Republic is beyond the reach either 
revolution or secession. Besides, military apprehension added t 
financial alarm must increase distress and deepen depressio® 
Further, if there is a new Government and real reforms a 
undertaken, many banks must be forced to close their doom 
They have issued notes, not only in excess of their resources 
but contrary to the law. And, if they are compelled to ® 
deem the notes, they will be made bankrupt. Moreover, 
desperate fighting shows how severely the financial anarchy 
is pressing upon the bulk of the population, and therefore ™ 
ducing their means of paying taxes, and of fulfilling their eng4™ 
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And, 1 
~ a paper money, prices will be brought down with 
a crash, and the agricultural population, which hitherto has 
escaped the worst evils of the misrule, will be involved in the 
misery of all the rest of the people. In the face of the revolution 
there has practically been little or nothing doing on the Stock 

. The Settlement, however, was got over more easily 
than had been anticipated. It was feared that the steady and 
continued fall in prices, and especially the fall in Argentines and 
Uruguayans, might cause some heavy failures; but it was found 
that the speculation was so slight that nearly all who suffered 
were able to meet their losses. 

Although the reports so far issued all go to show that the 
rise in wages and prices has very greatly increased the work- 
ing expenses of the railway Companies, yet the dividends de- 
clared for the past half-year are satisfactory. Altogether four- 
teen Companies have now declared their dividends. Of these, 
seven pay at a higher rate than this time last year, four pay at 
the same rate, and only three pay less. Even of those which pay 
the same dividends, most carry forward to the new half-year 
much larger balances. Indeed, the eee Company, for in- 
stance, could have paid a higher dividend if it had chosen; but 
in that case, of course, the distribution is really deferred to the 
end of the year. The greatest improvement is in the case of the 
London and Chatham Company, which for the first time pays the 
full preference dividend. There is also a very marked increase in 
the case of the North-Eastern, the dividend being as much as 
$ per cent. higher than twelve months , Which shows how 
very active and prosperous trade in the North of England has 
been throughout the six months, in spite of the fall in iron that 
took place. The Midland dividend is only } better. The rise in 
the Bank rate on Thursday created an uneasy feeling, and caused 
all prices to give way. And we are now threatened with a 
formidable railway and dock strike in South Wales. 


THE OPERA. 


hen operatic season, which ended last Monday with a per- 
formance in French of Bizet’s Carmen, has been, on the 
whole, characterized by the usual good luck which seems to 
attend Mr. Augustus is’s ventures. Rendered practically 
independent of the a of the casual opera-goer by a sub- 
scription-list which reached an almost unprecedented sum, the 
enterprising ow has never failed to set before his patrons 
performances which, if not uniformly good, have generally been 
respectable, and in many cases have attained a really high degree 
of excellence. With the continual change of casts necessitated 
when the house is kept open nearly every night in the week this 
is as much as can be expected, and it speaks well for the quality 
of the orchestra and chorus, as well as for the energy and ability 
ef the conductors, that the strain of such a system should not 
have been more apparent than has been the case. From an artistic 
point of view no very remarkable results can be anticipated from 
@ comparatively short season in which so many different operas 
are brought forward ; but the frequenters of Covent Garden have 
for the most part neither the inclination nor the ability to judge 
the performances by a very high standard, and there can be no 
juestion that the opera has been this season very popular with 

fashionable world, upon which it very largely depends for 
support. It would be an easy task to point out the incongruities 
of mounting and defects of execution which such a high-pressure 
system of necessity involves, but these are matters for which the 

i opera-goer cares little or nothing, and the weak points 
of the season have, on the whole, been atoned for by the many 
features of interest which it has presented. Chief among 
these has been the growing popularity of the French school of 
opera, a school which we have more than once pointed out 
as the only one now showing signs of any vitality. Last year 
Mr. Harris tried the experiment of breaking down the tradi- 
tion of Italian opera by presenting one work—M. Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette—in the language in which it was origi- 
nally written. The success of this has induced him this year 
to increase his French repertory by five more operas, two of 
which, Meyerbeer’s Le Prophéte and Mr. Goring Thomas's Esme- 
ralda, have been among the most attractive performances of the 
season, to which Bizet’s Carmen, if it had not been brought for- 
ward as a sort of bonne-bouche at the very end of the season, would 
certainly have been added. Donizetti's La Favorite, and M. 
Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet, single performances of which in 
French were also given, could under no circumstances have been 
more successful ; the former, like most of the composer’s operas, 
has lost its power of attraction, while the latter is intrinsically so 
poor a work that it would never have survived so long if it had 
not afforded special opportunities of vocal display to prima donnas 
desirous of taking the place which Mme. Nilsson has left 
vacant. It.isto be hoped that this plan of presenting operas in 
their original form will be still further extended. Now that not 
of the 


Italian origin, while Italy has almost entirely ceased to produce 
a ap which travel beyond the local stage, there is no reason 
u the tradition of giving performances in what was once 
upon as the only fit to sing should not be 
There are many fine artists at the Parisian opera- 


rincipal artists on the operatic stage are of 


astly, if serious efforts are made to raise the | houses who would be very welcome here, but are prevented 


from being heard owing to their inability to sing any other Jan- 
guage but French; and now that Mr. Harris has thought it 
worth while to produce Le Prophéte in French for M. Jean de 
Reszke and Mme. Richard, he might well follow up his success 
by engaging M. Taskin and that > welire sof singer Mme. Isaac—to 
name but two amongst many—and drawing largely upon the 
repertory of the Opéra Comique for their benefit. The fulfilment 
of the hope that some day it will be possible to hear Beethoven's 
Fidelio, or the masterpieces of Weber and Wagner, performed 
adequately in German is more remote ; but the step of institut- 
ing French performances is at least taken in the right direction, 
and may lead to results of real artistic worth. At present the 
chief difficulty lies with the chorus and the representatives of 
the minor parts. In this respect, the strange utterances 

in Hamlet and Carmen left much to be desired. 

Of the artists who have been heard during the past season, 
the palm must be awarded to the Polish brothers, MM. Jean 
and Edouard de Reszke. Popular favouritism has fixed its 
fancy upon the former, with the result that he has been treated 
as the “star” of the season, the mere announcement of his name 
being sufficient to fill the house in a manner which used to be 
only accomplished by the appearance of a prima donna. In this 
no fault can be found with the public taste, for M. Jean de 
Reszke is every inch an artist, and his successes have been won 
by the most legitimate of means, and by no use of mere ad 
captandum tricks or mannerisms. His Lohengrin, John of Leyden, 
Romeo, and Walter in Die Meistersinger are equally admirable, 
whether regarded vocally or dramatically. Though his voice has 
hardly the true tenor timbre, yet his vocalization is so excellent 
that he is equally at home in Wagner's declamatory phrases and 
Gounod’s voluptuous tunes; while as an actor, the manliness and 
dignity of his bearing give importance to characters which too 
often seem conventional and feeble. Excellent as M. Jean de 
Reszke is, it is hard to speak in terms of moderation of his 
brother. Since the days of 1 Faure, no such artist has been seen 
upon the operatic stage. Possessed of a magnificent voice, and 
a singer of the highest merit, his presence upon the stage makes 
itself felt in the smallest details. Such a Marcel (in the Huguenots) 
has seldom been seen, and equally fine are his Friar Laurence 
(Roméo et Juliette), Mephistopheles (Faust), Henry the Fowler 
(Lohengrin), and even Count Rudolph (Za Sonnambula). His 
acting alone would stamp him as an artist of the first rank; he 
lifts the most subordinate characters into prominence without the 
least obtrusiveness, and by the most simple means obtains effects 
which are so subtle that they are more felt than perceived. 
Nearly as good as these two great performers is M. Lassalle, who, 
if it were not for the occasional uncertainty of intonation which 
has affected his singing this summer, would be entitled to almost 
unlimited praise. His Hans Sachs, in Die Meistersinger, if not 
realizing to the utmost the poetic side of the character, was, at 
all events, a highly meritorious performance, and his Hamlet 
showed that he is capable of reaching great heights as a dramatic 
singer. owe et good was his Claude Frollo in Esmeralda, 
though his Rigoletto was far too dignified a representation of the 
jester of Verdi's opera. No great mark has been made by the 
newcomers. The best of them is M. Dufriche, a baritone who 
at first suffered (rom the tremolo which characterizes so many 
French and Italian singers. Towards the end of the season he 
succeeded to a great extent in overcoming this, and his perform- 
ances of Quasimodo and St. Bris were marked by much excel- 
lence. Two tenors, Signor Rawner and M. Ybos, were tried and 
found very wanting; Signor Ravelli has been serviceable as 
Raoul de Nangis, though he is not by any means a distinguished 
artist ; and Signor Valero was also heard a few times, and not 
missed with regret. 

The sopranos and contraltos have been decidedly less remark- 
able than the male artists. The most successful performer has 
been Mme. Melba, whose charming vocalization and excellent 
method atone for the coldness of her acting. Miss Maclntyre, 
the young Scotch soprano whose progress has latterly been 
watched with such interest, was unfortunately not heard after 
the first weeks of the season, though her Elsa (in Lohengrin) 
gave promise of maturing into a very charming impersonation, 
and her Michaela (in Carmen) was most sympathetic and graceful, 
both vocally and dramatically. Mme. Tetrazzini, a débutante in 
this country, did not prove acceptable in either of the parts in 
which she appeared ; and the return to the —- of Mme. Etelka 
Gerster was unhappily to be regretted. me. Richard, the 
well-known dramatic mezzo-soprano of the Paris Grand Opera, 
won golden opinions by her fine performances as Fides (Ze 
Prophéte), and the Queen in Hamlet. She is an artist whose 
want has been long felt upon the operatic stage in this country. 
Mme. Fursch-Madi, another fine singer, has been heard very 
seldom. Among light sopranos Miss Ella Russell has easily 
carried off the palm; while a newcomer, Mlle. Pinkert, has been 
a useful, if not very interesting, member of the company. Mme. 
Nordica and Mlle. Zélie de Lussan have also done service ; 
and a German singer, Mme. Tavary, whose voice is no longer in 
its first freshness, created a prea impression in Don Giovanni 
and Die Meistersinger. Doubtless it is not to be regretted that 
the paralysing “star” system has been abandoned; and as 
long as such artists as Mme. Patti and Mme. Albani demand 
salaries which it is impossible for managers to pay without 
crippling the resources of the whole establishment, it is better to 
do without them than to present works with an indifferent 
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ensemble. Still, it cannot be denied that, so long as such singers 
are before the public, their presence on the operatic stage has 
been missed ; and it is sincerely to be hoped that, another season, 
some means will be found by which they will be induced to 
return to the scene of their chief triumphs. 


The season which has just ended has been conspicuous by the 
absence of novelties; but it must not be dismissed without a word 
as to the production in French of Mr. Goring Thomas’s Esmeralda, 
awork which first saw the light seven years ago at Drury Lane under 
Mr. Carl Rosa’s management, and has since then been played repeat- 
edly, abroad as well asin England. In its latest version Esmeralda 
remains very much what it was at first; a charming and graceful 
opera which suffers from the — to condense into a small 
space too many of the incidents of Victor Hugo's novel. With 
such artists as Mme. Melba, MM. Jean de Reszke, Lassalle, and 
Dufriche in the cast, it could not fail to be successful; but too 
much stress must not be laid upon the excellence of the perform- 
ance, for the secret of the work's popularity lies in the unfailing 
tunefulness and spirit of the music, which will always render it a 
favourite, even when it is performed less perfectly than was the 
case at Covent Garden. Snclchine and amateurs will both ho: 
that Mr. Thomas will soon produce a worthy successor to this, 
his first work. Operatic composers are not so plentiful in these 
= ; that the pen which produced Esmeralda can afford to 

idle, 

Last, but not least, a word of commendation must be bestowed 
boy the orchestra and Signor Mancinelli, who, though occasion- 

y assisted by Signori Randegger and Bevignani, has been 
responsible for the production of the most important works per- 
formed. His energy and ability distinguish him as one of the 
best living conductors, and to him much of the credit is due for 
the many admirable performances which have characterized an 
interesting season. 


HAYMARKET MATINEE. 


A NEW play entitled That Girl, by Mr. Henry Hamilton 
and Mrs. Oscar Beringer, founded on a story by Miss 
Clementina Black, was produced on Wednesday afternoon for the 
benefit of the widow of the late W. R. Beverley, the well-known 
scene-painter. The plot of the omy hangs upon two characters— 
“those old favourites of the public ” the gentlemanly swindler and 
his virtuous daughter. The scene is laid in a Swiss hotel, where the 
swindler, a certain Captain Wentworth, has succeeded in fleecing 
a young man named Lumley Brereton. When this person finds 
that his pockets have been picked by the father, while the 
daughter, Iris Wentworth, refuses to entertain his proposal of 
marriage, he threatens dreadful things, His revenge takes a very 
excellent dramatic shape—he forges love letters, culminating in 
an offer of marriage from the good young man of the play, one 
Philip Challoner, to Iris Wentworth. She falls into the trap, and 
Captain Wentworth, with a view to landing his fish without 
mishap, announces the engagement to the whole hotel. The situa- 
tion is a very strong one—even too strong for the authors, who 
cannot extricate their heroine and m her tu the right man 
without shaking the faith of the audience in her uncontaminated 
urity. She does not emerge successfully, like the heroine of 
i. ou’s Dora or Mr. Pinero’s Money-Spinner. In the 
circumstances, we cannot but feel that she falls into her lover's 
arms too readily, even for the daughter of a professional gambler. 
The fact is that the authors seem to have hampered themselves 
with the lumber of the novelist. We have not the advantage of 
an acquaintance with Miss Black’s story ; but clearly it is “d—n 
to steal from,” as Fuseli remarked of Blake’s work. Mr. 
ilton and Mrs, Oscar Beringer should have stolen, therefore, 
in the fearless old dramatic fashion; they should have taken the 
situation and left half the characters and all the ill-written 
dialogue. As it stands, the piece drags dangerously, in spite of 
the excellent construction. If it were put in the evening bill of 
any theatre without alteration, it is improbable that the ordinary 
audience would endure the turgid palllognies of the hero and 
heroine until the fall of the curtain. 


The acting was, on the whole, excellent. Mr. Somerset 
showed a very just appreciation of those points which have 
made Captain Rook a popular character on the stage. It will be 
a pity if he is not afforded another opportunity of displaying his 

ent in the part. It is unfortunate that Miss Véra Beringer 
should always play unpleasing parts. An ill-bred, uncontrolled 
American child can generally be avoided in real life—at least one 
can box its ears ; in a book one can skip it—but on the stage one 
can only condemn the cleverness which accentuates the horror of 
the original ; and Miss Beringer has abundant talent. The part 
of the child’s mother was very well acted by Miss Helen Leigh. 
Miss Norreys played the heroine, Iris Wentworth—or, perha 
one should say that Iris Wentworth Parte Miss Norreys. This 
talented young actress is not well advised to attempt such cha- 
racters. One scene where she had an opportunity of exhibiting 
the excellence of her comedy vein was eall acted. For the rest, 


we prefer not to speak of it. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD BYRON. ’ 


knows that admirable but melancholy passagy 
in The Newcomes wherein the author explains, at somg 
length, why Colonel Newcome was not happy even when he hag 
attained the desire of his heart ; and how one of the minor—th 
very minor, but still annoying—causes of his unhappiness was tg 
in the frightfully heterodox and unintelligible opinions 
of the Warrington-Pendennis set. From these desperadoes thy 
good Colonel heard that “there had been a wicked conspi 

against Mr. Pope’s memory and fame, and that it was time to my 
instate him”; he heard, also, that “Byron was no great post) 
though a very clever man.” We have often thought that 
though there be much wisdom in this, even as it meets the eyg 
there is more which is somewhat hidden. There was that littl 


conspiracy against Mr. Pope’s name and memory; it did seey J 
to y iterary critics time to reinstate him. Did they sug § 
ceed P 


We trow not. The uncritical part of the depreciatiog 
of Pope has, indeed, been discarded in the course of the last forty 
or fifty years ; but has he been reinstated in that place which hy 


held unchallenged almost throughout the eighteenth century § 


Again we trow not. And, further, we trow that, except as 
matter of temporary engouement, as the result of the fad of somg 
fashionable critic, he never will be. And now Byron, as is chronw 
logically fitting, is in much the same case as Mr. Pope was. Ther 
has been a wicked conspiracy (Mr. Warrington was apparently 
one of the conspirators) against him for the last few years, anda 
little more ; some generous spirits have that it is time 
reinstate him ; they, too, have been trying very hard. Will they 
succeed? Yet again, we trow not. As before, as always, the um 
critical part of the denunciation of Byron will pass, the critical part 
will stand. Slight variations may take place, but to all intents 
and purposes Byron is classed once for all. No competent critie 
will ever deny his somewhat febrile but still overpowering foree, 
his originality after a kind, his close connexion with and under 
standing of certain not specially exalted or even specially inte. 
esting, but genuine, widespread, and constantly recurrent, moods 
of the modern human mind. No one will ever deny the power of 
his verse as a poetical intoxicant in certaincases. But also noone 
will, except with the largest restrictions and qualifications, endorss 
that astonishing endorsement of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s which 

ives the arrantest poser of modern times credit for “ sincerity? 
No one with an ear and an education will condone his hideous 
formal lapses and slovenliness, no one will deny the strange vein 
of vulgarity which alloys his work as well as his life. it may 
still be the amusement of some to weigh him against other com 
siderable poets like Wordsworth, whose blemishes are different 
from his; it will never again, with critics who are not crotcheteers, 
be possible to compare him to, much less to put him above, poets 
like Shelley. 

Meanwhile, however, the reinstating goes on, and Mr. Roden 
Noel, we gather, is one of the reinstators. He is very angry with 
“ pedantic, intemperate, microscopic cavils,” and a cavil pedanti¢, 
intemperate, and microscopic at once must, indeed, be a fearful 
wildfowl. He thinks it “impertinent ” to quote “there let him 
lay” or the “young earthquake” as a reason for “ dethroning’s 
great poet upon whose claims Europe and posterity have pre 
nounced their verdict.” In reply to which we may pedantically 
observe as to posterity, “ Negatur,” and as to Europe “ No loow 
standi.” No one will refuse to give the opinion of foreigners 8 
careful hearing of grace, if not of right. But when the defects 
of a poet are exactly those which foreigners are almost nece® 
sarily disqualified from comprehending, that opinion, though 1 
ceived politely, must be allowed but little weight. Mr. Noel, 
however, busies himself more with Byron’s life than with his 
works; and here also he is a doughty, though occasionally's 
rather damaging, champion. He is very angry, indeed, with 
the people who accuse Byron of snobbishness; but he himself 

ractically acknowledges everything that has been said when 
e talks of Byron’s “rather vulgar ostentation of rank,” and 
he is certainly wrong when he sets down the condemnation 
of Byron on this score to “the modern detestation of class 
distinctions.” We think we could convince him that somé 
at least of those who are most disgusted by Byron’s nonsens# 
about “a brother peer” and the rest are precisely those wh0 
value and respect “class distinctions” most, and who are, there 
fore, most annoyed to see a peer behaving like a parvenu. How 
ever, enthusiasm is far too excellent a thing to be ill treatéd} 
and Mr. Noel’s enthusiasm for Byron is genuine and engaging 
Moreover, he not seldom makes out a very fair case for h® 
hero, especially on the great crur of the separation, where it 
is not only generous but judicious, on the whole, and dow 
not, as some rash people do, commit himself too far. On@ 
noteworthy thing about the book is that it gives much mom 

ce than most short accounts of Byron’s life have done t# 
his last days in Greece—days which are certainly on the whdlé 
more creditable to him than most other days of his life # 
a man of action. Indeed, on the whole, though it is sometime 
uncritical and still oftener undisciplined, the book is by no means 
without merits, and those merits of a kind specially suitable @ 
a “series” book for popular reading. It is, as we have 


* Great Writers—Lord Byron. By the Hon. Roden Noel. Londen? 
Walter Scott. 
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and stimulating, and may have the double good effect, 

ot of making people read Byron (and his severest critics are 
bably those who would confess most cheerfully how much 
that occupation is than reading most later work); and, 


f encouraging others to take enthusiastic views of life 
od | ~ Lvl rather than indulge in the maudlin or pottering 
analytics of the day. 


NOVELS.* 


Y ed Tragic Muse will have a special interest for Mr. Henry 
James’s English readers, as in it for the first time he shakes 
himself free of the toils im by his nationality, and gives to 
the world a novel which does not contain even one American. 
Not one soi-disant American, that is; for it must be confessed 
that Miriam Rooth, the Tragic Muse herself, and her friend, 
Gabriel Nash, are much more like certain types of Americans 
with whom fiction has made us familiar (does not Miriam even 
talk of “once ina while” ?) than any known form of English 
development. It is quite possible, indeed highly probable, that 
Americans do not really exist; but their presentment is 
fondly cherished by a particular class of popular author, who 
delights in them as the most complex and subtle productions of 
which his brain is capable. The story is mainly concerned with 
the career of Miriam Rooth, from her first appearance as a hand- 
some, awkward, tactless, self-confident girl, with a real, though 
very dormant, talent for acting, and a passion for the stage, to the 
moment in which she makes her bow as the elegant, successful 
actress whose belief in herself and love for her profession are the 
strongest things about her. One of the best scenes in the book 
is the early one where Miriam, accompanied by her adori 
mother, proceeds to give recitations to an old French actress, with 
the irrepressible Gabriel Nash and two other young Englishmen, 
Dormer and Sherringham by name, for audience. The impartiality 
of the Frenchwoman’s attitude towards the apparently stolid and 
hopeless performer, her practical questions and suggestions, and 
the determination with which she declines to be led from the 
point by the maternal garrulity of Mrs. Rooth, are admirably 
rendered, and, as far as we are aware, are a new “note” in 
fiction. No less effective is the description of Miriam's recitations 
before a company of English ladies in the rooms of Peter Sherring- 
ham, one of the secretaries at the British Embassy. At that 
time Miriam’s powers of conception and execution were as limited 
as her self-confidence was great. Once started, she went on like 
a barrel-organ, till the nervous host had a hint conveyed to her 
that she would do well to stop. The episode reminds us of one 
in Pride and Prejudice, where Mary Bennett, on being asked 
politely by her host at supper to give them a song, continues to 
warble, til her father mildly remarks that “she has delighted 
the company long enough,” and that they had better be going. 
Weare not told what the sensations of Miss Bennett’s hearers 
were on this occasion; but Mr. James has sketched for us (not 
without some malice) those of the cultivated beings who listened 
to Miss Rooth. All were deeply impressed. "ities they 
took for power, squeaking for pathos; and Sherringham’s cousin, 
Biddy Dormer, was so deeply moved that she came forward to 
thank the heroine of the onbibision, and to tell her how beautiful 
she thought it. In the picture of Biddy Dormer as the best type 
of English girl Mr. James has achieved a triumphant success. 
It is not an easy thing to convey on paper the charm of a young 
girl (in the English, not the American, sense of the term) who 
18 modest, yet not shy or silly; able to take care of herself 
when , but always preferring to be looked after 
by somebody We fee. all the fascination of Biddy and 
are even prepared to forgive her her horrible name. The other 
characters are less true to nature and less agreeable to contemplate. 
Biddy's mother, Lady Agnes Dormer, mother likewise of Nick 
and hei is intended to be a good, narrow-minded, hardworkin 
Englishwoman ; but she is likewise intended to be a lady, an 
surely it is not the custom of ladies to talk so very plainly as 
Lady Agnes does about the desirability of Nick proposing to his 
rich cousin Mrs. Dallow, or to allow eligible suitors to see as 
clearly into their hearts as she allows Peter Sherringham to see 
into hers? However, every one is so odd on this same question 
of love affairs, that perhaps Lady Agnes may only have accom- 
medated herself to the prevailing spirit. Peter Sherringham 
passes by Biddy’s secret devotion and falls gradually more and 
more in love with Miriam, to whom he is perpetually offering 
d; yet somehow there is a sense of reality lacking in his 
ous which convey more of pique than passion, and we 
are not as surprised as we ought to be that Miriam sustained 
“the rummage of his gaze.” Nick Dormer, the person whom 
really Bey though she marries a all-round 
young actor, suflers the beautiful actress to make him her con- 
fidant while he is taking her portrait; and even discusses his 
mother and sisters with her and Gabriel Nash. Indeed, the want 
of reticence observable in all the characters is remarkable in En, 
lish people with whom it is, mercifully, the exception either to 
about their or to plunge into analysis, as both Dormer 


oe ee Bom By Henry James. 3 vols. London: Macmillan 
An Australian Girl. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1890. 


and Sherringham have a trick of doing. Miriam Rooth’ 
James has attempted to show a woman personal gifts 
only be developed by long and hard labour, and whose gifts 
become graces under the sun of prosperity. But, though 
contrives to realize well enough the glittering, unrestful, 
absorbed mality that is the almest necessary outcome of 
an actress's life, he has not been able to make her lovable, 
or to en over the vulgarity or want of humour that so 
often degenerates into pertness. Gabriel Nash is a super- 
fluous figure altogether, and only serves the p of o. 
ally admiring Miriam, and exclaiming “ Isn't she wonderful P ” 
is about acting and lovers of the 

ran¢gais will linger round the pages that deal with that shrine, 
and with the —, of Rachel in the foyer. Mr. James is 
thoroughly at home here, and his criticisms are always worth 
attending to. It is a pity the book was not compressed a little, 
as the story would gain much, and that the characters do not con- 
fine themselves either to French or English, and not converse in a 
medley of both. It is likewise a mistake to allow the Dormer family 
to talk for nearly eighty ff and on—about one “ Julia, 
without any exp ion being given as to who “Julia” may be. 
This has exactly the same effect on the reader as listening to two 
people discussing an intimate friend who is unknown to the 
third, and conveys the sense of ill-breeding. In short, The Tragic 
Muse is full of Mr. James’s usual excellences and defects; and 
those members of the public who have once got over the “ Julia” 
difficulty will find a great deal to reward them. 

The nameless author of An Australian Girl shows promise in 
various directions, but she needs self-restraint and condensation. 
Her heroine, Stella Courtland, is a pleasant girl, and, like all the 
nice people in the novel, might as easily have been brought up in 
England or as in Australia. The local colour in the 
book is almost entirely outside the story, though it is plain that 
the author is a genuine “native.” Ted, Stella’s persistent lover, 
with his dog-like devotion, .and his belief in her which is onl 
equalled by his inability to understand her, is very well drawn; oad 
so is his sister, the unscrupulous vulgar-minded practical Laurette, 
who is enchanted to accept the disreputable son of an earl, by whom 
she is afterwards neglected in every possible way. Ted has firm faith 
that his constancy will be rewarded, and he ultimately triumphs ; 
but only through the wickedness of his sister, who has reasons 
of her own for wishing the marriage.. All this part of the story is 
rather confused. As faras is clear, Laurette desired Ted to marry 
Stella only to keep him in a good humour, and to be able to get 
money from him whenever she wanted it. So she resolves 
(unknown to Ted) to separate Stella and the transcendental 
German doctor, who is her twin soul, and does it by erasing, 
scratching out, and even adding a P.S. to one of his letters, in 
which the girl learns that the wife who he thought was dead 
has come to life again. Then Stella marries Ted in a hurry, finds 
out the truth by accident, and after several months of Sturm und 
Drang, resolves to make the best of her ain. All the relations 
of Ted and Stella are well described, and the author would have 
done better to have confined herself to what directly affected 
these two. Instead of this, she has introduced numbers of 
extraneous people, who, for the most part, are nothing but 
names, and gives lengthy ys og ton on all sorts of subjects, 
chiefly through the medium of Stella’s letters, which are per- 
fect pamphlets. There is a deal of miscellaneous informa- 
tion scattered about the book ; but it is generally “ matter in the 
place,” and, therefore, would be better omitted. If the 
writer will only make up her mind to prune me Fo 9 and 
concentrate and concentrate, she will most likely produce a good 


novel. 

Slavonic novels will war A never become really popular in 
this country till the teaching of some of these languages mes 
as practically compulsory as that of French. English people are 
very lazy, and absolutely decline to take the trouble to master 
names different from those to which they are accustomed ; and 
nothing is more common than to hear persons of unusual intelli- 
gence exclaim, “Oh, I can't read those books; I never can 
remember those dreadful names.” For this reason, it is to be 
feared that the admirable novel, With Fire and Sword, written 
by Sienkiewicz, and translated by Mr. Curtin, will never be 
widely read over here. If Russian names are bad, Polish are ten 
times worse, and when you add to this the fact that, at the time 
with which the story deals, brother was fighting against brother, 
the head that is unacquainted, ever so slightly, with the a 
of the time and the heroes of the day is apt to whiz round wi 
fearful rapidity. There is no bloodier period in the records of the 
whole world than the year 1647, which saw the beginning of the 
terrible Cossack war, in the reign of Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great. In his introduction to the book Mr. Curtin gives a 
masterly synopsis of Polish history, and it is rather amusing to 
note that in the burning question of the desirableness of the 
triumph of one party over the other—the Poles over the Cossacks 
fae by the 'Tartars—he takes an entirely different view to that 
of the author whom he is translating. The success of Poland, at 
that time including Lithuania and most of South-West Russia, 
meant the wiping out of Greek orthodexy and Russia herself, 
with the absolute ascendency of the nobles ; and it was in defence 


of faith and liberty that the Cossacks fought. Of course, being a 
Pole, Sienkiewicz enlists our sympathies on the Polish side, though 
he does not attempt to the fact that the cruelty was just 


as great on one side as on the other. Indeed he relates thei 


With Fireand Sword. By Heuryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the 


Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. 


Sampson Low & Co. 1890. 


horrible actions with such faithfulness that persons whose imagi- 
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nations are vivid will be fain to turn the page with closed eyes ; 
for, though impaling becomes an everyday occurrence, there are 
things to which the heart can never steel itself. Sienkiewicz’sopinion 
of Prince Yeremi Vishneyevetski, on the one hand, and of Hmel- 
nitski, on the other, are not precisely those held by many histo- 
rians; but few people will care about that. From first to last there 
are adventures of every kind, calculated to satisfy the most gore- 
loving boy. Battles, murders, and sudden deaths, perils by land, 
perils by sea, fires, disguises, masquerades, even love-making, though 
the times move on too fast for the reader to lay much store by 
that. Then, too, the characters are sharp and clear, and no 
mind, however confused, can mix them, There is the stout, 
boastful Zagloba, who only loves fighting when his blood is up, 
and would rather com his ends by wiles; a man something 
after the pattern of Falstaff, fond of wine, and given to make 
other men’s exploits his own. There is the gentle and valiant 

iant Podbipienta; the cunning and faithful boy Jendzian, with 
Es keen eye for the main chance; the reckless Volodyovski; 
the chivalrous hero Skshetuski; the splendid dare-devil Bogun, 
and a hundred more. The story goes on, increasing with in- 
terest as it goes, till everything culminates in the siege of 
Zbaraj, and the sallies of the Poles against the Tartars. But 
the beleaguered were few and the beleaguerers many, and it 
soon became evident that, unless help came soon, they must 
surrender to Hmelnitski and the Khan. So the four friends 
—Podbipienta, Skshetuski, Volodyovski, and Zagloba—obtain 
leave from the Prince, in turn to steal, if ble, through 
the Tartar camp, and carry news of their straits to the Polish 
king, John Casimir. One holds one’s breath as one follows 
Podbipienta crawling among dead bodies, between wagons, through 
ditches, and past the outposts of a hundred thousand Tartars, 
and breathes more freely when he almost reaches the wood. But 
a band of Tartars perceived him, and, ne his back against a 
solitary oak, he dealt slaughter round him with his two-handed 
sword, and died like “ le brave Bussy.” How Skshetuski, starving 
and light-headed with fever, wandered all one night amongst the 
reedy shores of the lake under Zbaraj, and swam down the river 
past both camps of besiegers till he reached the Polish Court, 
curious readers may see for themselves. They will never spend 
a better half-hour. Mr. Curtin deserves hearty thanks and 
praise for his translation, which gets perceptibly better as it goes 
on. Only, the next time he translates a novel involving such 
incessant change of locality and such minute knowledge of the 
country, would he be kind enough to append a map? 


EQUITATION.* 


“ aor is but one haute école, and Baucher is its prophet ” 
is the text from which nearly every French book on équita- 
tion is preached. M. Fillis was a pupil of M. Caron, and M. 
Caron was a pupil of Baucher. Moreover, M. Fillis closely ob- 
served and studied that great master himself; but, while he pays 
all due homage to his memory as having been the greatest exponent 
of French horsemanship, he does not consider that he was alto- 
ther infallible. For instance, Baucher held that all horses 
ve naturally the same mouth and an en of flank. 
On both points M. Fillis disagrees with him. Are all men, he 
asks, equally ticklish? Baucher pretended that a breaker could 
destroy a horse’s instinctive forces, and manage him by trans- 
mitted forees—a theory which M. Fillis describes as “bizarre et 
contraire 4 la nature”; for, says he, the rider cannot transmit 
any force whatever to his horse ; all he can do is to utilize and 
direct the horse’s natural forces, moderating or exciting them 
according to his wishes. One of Baucher’s most famous and 
most commonly-quoted sayings was “ jambes sans mains et mains 
sans jambes.” We have long had our own opinion on this 
theory ; but we attributed it to Anglican prejudice until we 
found that M. Fillis called it “tout simplement absurde.” 
Baucher liked a horse’s neck to be very much arched, and his 
mouth to be held in towards his chest. M. Fillis prefers that he 
should have only the upper part of his neck arched, that he should 
carry his head high, and that his forehead should usually be at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees from the ground. He considers 
Baucher's capital fault to have been his custom of keeping his 
horses almost entirely in the riding-school; for he points out 
that the difference between a horse trained on Baucher’s system, 
and rarely, if ever, taken outside the walls of the school, and an 
ordinary well-trained saddle-horse, for practical purposes, is enor- 
mous. On the other hand, he comes to M. Baucher’s rescue 
against those who make the blasphemous assertion that the great 
man was anything but “solide en selle,” and that he “n’osait se 
montrer & la promenade ou 4 la chasse,” because he was afraid of 
tumbling off. 

M. Fillis considers the horse an animal of very low intelli- 
gence, and almost incapable of personal attachment. He believes 
that the only faculty which he possesses in any marked degree is 
that of memory, and that he is chiefly remarkable for being, even 
more than most other animals, a creature of habit. In the author’s 
opinion, although the voice, and the slightest movements of the 
hands, arms, or body, immediately excite a horse's attention, the 
expression of the human face and the movements of the features 
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convey no impression to him whatsoever. During the early 
of the training of a horse, so long as he is lunging him, or lead; 
him, on foot, iL Fillis uses a long cutting whip; but as soony & 
he gets into the saddle, he trusts entirely to the reins and thy 
spur, and he never carries a whip when riding. We may obserp 
here that, in our opinion, one of the great defects in the ave 
English horseman 1s his entire ignorance of the use of the spy. 
he abuses it sometimes, and as a rule, unwittingly ; but of ig 
scientific use, he generally knows nothing. Our author admit 
that Englishmen are good riders ; but he objects to their stiffngs 
in the saddle, and he says that if nations “d'origine germaniquy’ 
are the best riders, they owe it to their perseverance and d 
obstinacy in hard work ; for that the Latin nations, on account ¢ 
their moderate size of body, their suppleness, and their agility 
naturally adapt themselves better to the movements of the hon 
than the Saxons, and that if they were only capable of taking 
the trouble they would be the best riders in the world. 

In the chapter headed “ Position de l’Amazone,” ladies gy 
advised to give the right foot instead of the left, to the perm i 
who is going to mount them. The author disclaims the dy 
covery of this method of mounting, but he says that he has ha § 
the honour of putting “des souveraines” into the saddle, aj} 
that their Majesties have ever since presented the right fox J 
“La femme a cheval se blesse trés facilement.” Fully admitting 
the truth of this remark, we fancy from what we read here thy 
French ladies are thinner-skinned than English. “Le moinig 
pli dans ses vétements détermine une écorchure.” Women m 
advised, when riding, above all things to avoid the use q 
“ épingles qui ne tiennent pas en place, tombent ou piquent! 
“Il est préférable qu'elle ne mette de chemise, mais w 
chemisette,” and socks are better than long stockings, for gartey 
are apt to produce “ blessures étendues et douloureuses.” Hj 
boots, again, are too hard, and likely to cause sores beneath 
knee. “ Bottines” are better, and even they should have elasti 
sides instead of buttons, “pour éviter les blessures.” Too shat 
a saddle, again, “blessera sfirement l’amazone”; and, if th 
saddle is too long, it is the horse that “sera blessé” on th 
loins. Ladies are urged to fasten on “ la coiffure trés solidement’ 
If a woman “ perd son chapeau, elle est prés de perdre 1a téte’ 
And ladies are implored to mark “un temps,” and not “dew 
temps sur la selle” in “le trot & /anglaise.” 

Immense attention is given, in French horse-breaking, # 
“ Flexions.” The breaker puts an ordinary double-reined brik 
on a horse, and, standing by his head and holding the reins, 
in one hand and the other in the other, about eight or ten inchs 
from his mouth, he makes him open his mouth and bend his net 
up or down, to right or left, as he wishes. One favourite meth 
is to throw the snaffle-rein over his head, and pull it forwanl 
with the left hand, while the right hand pulls the curb-rein bed 
wards. The next step is to hold the horse tight by the head,al 


tickle him with a whip on different parts of his body, untill the ] 
bends his back, or gets his haunches under him as may k pres: 
desired. When, at last, the breaker ventures to get on his back the 1 
the method he follows is to “hit him and hold him,” or rather “le 5 
spur him and hold him. He pulls with the left rein and Fa Arch 
with the right heel, or vice versi, and sometimes he pulls they 
reins and sticks in both spurs at once, until the horse squats grap! 
his haunches, lifts his forelegs, or even his entire forehand, # to th 
turns and twists in the best Parisian style. M. Fillis admitstit cours 
in French riding-schools horses are kept too much and too long at éq1 
their haunches. The French trot he thinks trying to the mie fable | 
and still more trying to the horse, although it is indispensable® The 
the riding-school when teaching a beginner to ride with back, 
stirrups, and he cannot understand why it has been so long on th 
so exclusively adopted in the army. He much to sy! home | 
praise of the English civilian trot, which does not unduly shi The | 
either horse or man. He suggests that in this trot it sw girthec 
“ descendre moelleusement sur la selle,” and to avoid poking “4 almost 
ventre en ayant.” fairly s 
A good deal of information is given as to the author’s mam horse, 
of dealing with nervous and vicious horses. Under certainé ward, ¢ 
cumstances, especially with horses “qui font des téte-d-quee—l photog 
he advocates “un vigoureux coup de stick surle nez.” Wheat the san 
has been administered a few times “avec vigueur et précision 4% higher 
will be found that “1a seule vue du stick suffit.” “ L’animl choly 
plus désagréable” that he ever came across was “ un étalon? With by 
plus ramingues et mordeur en diable.” When he got on hist? author 
the brute would throw himself on his knees, and in that posi and if 


turn his head and try to bite his rider's feet. To prevents 
two long iron shanks were put on each side of his bit, so tht 
could not turn his head; and before they were even tried, t* 
thought that he was as good as conquered. Not a bitd? 
On being mounted, down he went on his knees again, ' 
finding that there was no hope of being able to get at his ™ 
toes, he bit his own breast. Then an apron of very stiff lei 
was made for him, but in three days he had torn it into sm” 
Finally, M. Fillis had a tin funnel made for the head of the v# 
brute, with the result that, finding himself unable to bite# 
thing whatever, “il perdit bientt cette détestable habitude. 

In all French books on riding, Ze saut, or rather the sitting 
a horse while making it, is dealt with as if it were an 
superhuman accomplishment, or at least one requiring 
obtuse calculation and anxious forethought. Here we be® 
picture of a man riding over an “ obstacle” in a hunting-ctP 
trousers. We are recommended to ride on the snaffle, 0% 
curb, when negotiating fences on horseback—a piece 
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| 
hich may possibly be necessary for Frenchmen—and to be | factory form in which it can be expressed ther with a com- 
a in xe” M. Fillis may have heard of the English say- mentary of the highest value. The cae companion 
ing, “ Throw your heart over, and your horse will follow it.” | to Bishop Stubbs’s Select Charters ; it is like it in outward fashion, 
se-nch steeplechase riders, in the author’s opinion, go too fast at | and is arranged on much the same plan, though it does not pre- 
ae anon. It seems that the English, “ dans les steeples,” | sent us, as the Bishop’s volume does, with a short intveduetion 
moderate their horses’ pace as they come to their fences—we were | at the head of each document. All that is needed, however, is 
that in this they show er horsemanship, whereas the 1e constitutional history of the riod, foun on the materials 
h system “ est plus casse-cou et demande moins de savoir,” | printed in the main y of the book, with references to each of 
put nevertheless offers greater — of victory, id - Ps pe them in order. a is = and tersely written, and is full of 
tombe pas.” In the notice o t racing, a high tribute of | suggestive remarks. Indeed, it exhibits everywhere the firmn 
eg aga to the splendid riding of the ‘late Fred Archer. | of grasp and maturity of judgment which aon the hand of a 
When he rose in his stirrups his “ assiette effleurait encore la | master. Down to the point to which the author has as yet carried 
selle,” whereas many jockeys stand up so absurdly high, “qu’entre | his History of England, much, if not all, that he says here will 
eux et la selle on pourrait placer un chapeau.” Archer showed be found in one form or another in his great work. "Yet, as his 
by his example that in race-riding, as in every other kind of | remarks on constitutional development are detached here from 
horsemanship, the whole science resolves itself into three words— | the narrative of events, they seem invested with fresh force. 
« jugement, mains, jambes.” P ‘" almost hear a chorus of | Taking the essence of the Puritan revolt to be the restriction of 
ish jockeys exclaiming “ Bravo, Mounseer !” the power of the King, he gives a short estimate of the position 
XM. Fills has a profound admiration od a oy ar hunter, an | of the Crown in the last years of JamesI. The our. Tudor 
animal which, in his eyes, has but one fault—he costs too much! | monarchy was upheld by a “combination of patriotism and re- 
he has “ des qualités exceptionnelles ” he will realize 500/. or . | Elizabeth exercised her power, both in ecclesiastical and civil 
It is true enough that gua g of a ye class — these sorts | matters, with moderation, and, like her father, with regard to 
of prices ; but if pretty good horses could not got for much | the feelings of her subjects, with whom she was in full accord. 
cealler sums, very few of us would hunt. We are told that in | Her death was followed by a complete change in these respects ; 
comparatively very s sse, | e y no roots in the he fe) e nation, and i 
exposed to so many dangers—on the same principle, we sup soon became impossible to regard him as in any sense a 
cathe most worthless screws that can be found are used for ull- leader of oatlenat action.” His financial difficulties were 
fights—whereas the English, who are very practical, and at the | pressing, and he raised money by means independent of Parlia- 
same time thoroughly aware of the value of money, economize in | ment. The levy of Impositions led to a distinct rift between the 
their carriage horses, but do not grudge expense when providing | Crown and the Nec of Commons, which was aggravated by his 
themselves with ry to which fy intend to Fg their lives | attempt to enforce strict conformity on the clergy. A succinct 
in the hunting-field. A grand horse, indeed, is the English | review of the relations between Charles and his first two Parlia- 
hunter. “Sil’obstacle est haut et fixe,” he concentrates his forces | ments brings us to the Petition of Right, “the first statutory 
for a grand effort, yet he goes at it “sans précipitation et sans | restriction of the power of the Crown since the accession of the 
hiite”; but if it is “une riviére assez large qu'il doit passer,” he | Tudor dynasty.” Dr. Gardiner explains the silence of the Peti- 
stretches himself on ver om at — gaillardement, presque | tion as to the question of Impositions, observing that the refer- 
joyeusement.” “Les Anglais disent: Hacking is art, hunting is | ence to the imaginary statute de Tallagio non concedendo rather 
pluck.” This saying is, we suppose, familiar to everybody, except | than to the Confirmatio Cartarum, pubes it clear that the 
ourselves; but curiously enough, it is the first time that we have | omission was designed. When, however, the Commons found 
heard of it. The author goes on to say, “La vérité m’oblige & | that the King would not accept the compromise which they pro- 
dire que jai toujours vu plus de hacking que de art @ Rotten | posed with respect to Tonnage and Poundage, they calmly 
row. asserted the Petition had declared that, without authority of law, 
The chapter on cavalry remounts will be read with almost as | taxes might not be levied on merchandise. The dispute might, it 
much interest by English as by French military men. The most | is observed, have subsided after the murder of Buckingham, had 
characteristic section of the book, however, is that on “ Equita- | not the feelings of the Commons been embittered by the King’s 
Best all, it is by instantaneous | ecclesiastical policy. Under Charles Church questions assumed a 
photographs, or, to speak more correctly, photogravures. With | new aspect; “to the dispute about surplices succeeded a dispute 
the help the very the letter- | about doctrine and on This subject is illustrated 
press an English horseman may teach his horse the “ passages,” | King’s Declaration prefixed to the Articles and the Heads of 
the various “ pirouettes,” “ les pas espagnols,” “ le trot espagnol,” | Articles agreed on at a Sub-Committee of the House of Commons 
er-like ” these performances appear to the British eye; but | held down in his chair in order that Eliot’s Resolutions, which 
they follow next, on Religion, and Tonnage and Poundage, might be 
graphs give forcible evidence of the discomfort and worry caused | carried, Black Rod meanwhile knocking loudly at the door of the 
to the horse’s mouth and flanks by the spur and bridle in the House, which Sir Miles Hobart had shut and locked, No abler 
course of these equine buffooneries. __But we must not sneer | statement of the King’s case could well have been drawn up than 
at équitation savante, or M. Fillis will reply to us with “la | the Declaration which he published on the dissolution. Unfor- 
fable du Renard et les raisins.” tunately it exhibited throughout his determination to take advan- 
There is a photogravure on the title-page of a man on horse- | tage of everything the law gave him against the Commons; it 
. It is a pleasure to see a picture of a Frenchman riding | was thoroughly unconciliatory and self-satisfied. The course of 
> the snaffle with his curb-rein quite loose, and his foot well | events during the eleven years of Charles's personal government is 
The. in the stirrup; but we wish he were riding a better horse. | indicated by some highly interesting documents, the republica- 
he latter is a very terrible calf-kneed, weak-loined, narrow- | tion of the Declaration of Sports, with the addition called forth 
— goose-rumped, straight-hocked, leggy brute. If we | by Chief Justice Richardson’s interference with the Somersetshire 
ay wept to see such a nice man on such a bad horse, we | Wakes; the first Writ of Ship-money, with extracts from the 
. ly sobbed over his breeches, which are even worse than his | speech of Oliver St. John, on Hampden’s side, and the argument 
orse. They have five buttons; the seam is lamentably back- | of Sir Robert Berkeley, and the Scottish National Covenant. As 
ward, and there are woeful wrinkles below the knee. In the | Berkeley made special reference to Holborne’s assertion of the 
photographs of the “équitation savante” we think we i sovereignty of Parliament in matters of taxation, “though for a 
the same pair of breeches; and the more the horse pirouettes the | public good,” his argument and St. John’s speech scarcely match 
they seem to work rider's legs, until the melan- | each other. 
a ws becomes revealed that they are only a pair of trousers When the Long Parliament voted that it should not be dis- 
ak reeches-buttons sewn on to them. Ve part with the | solved without its own consent,it is clear that men were beginni 
uy 7 on the most friendly terms and in an excellent humour ; to be conscious that constitutional reform would be of no avai 
- on many points we disagree with him, we do not hesitate | unless they could provide against difficulties which were certain to 
recommend his book to the study of English as well as French | arise from the character of the King and his belief in his rights— 
ders, in other words, that they cared at least as little for the constitu- 
tion as he did. Yet Parliament was slow to recognize that it 
was impossible to work with Charles, and its reluctance to 
break the “continuity of its traditions,” while it led to imme- 
CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS.* diate evils, secured, as Dr. Gardiner points out, the eae) 
‘ : . nence of its work. It busied itself in stripping the Crown o 
Petiti . . Be by which it accomp this change are given in the text. 
text Declaration of the | But what, men began to ask themselves, did they gain by con- 
Magna (; of documents almost as familiar by name as | stitutional (or unconstitutional) reform if the King could not be 
Carta, though very fi le h ad th d fe : 
still have fe ret To all hi nem, trusted? He might find means to undo all that had been done. 
will bo precious possesion, dor they will find fa ie the | Go Ten Propositions which Eres 
whole constitutional histo Pot he Bebelli y, h ue | before the Lords when les was about to go to Scotland. The 
oS ai came istory of the Rebellion in the most satis- | sofeguard which Pym proposed was that he should choose “such 
officers and counsellors as his people and Parliament may have just 


* The Constitutional Docu i Revolution 
Selected and edited by M.A cause to confide in.” Meanwhile the Parliament was by no means 
Souls, &e. Oxford: Clarendon Press. so unanimous as regards ecclesiastical as it was as regards civil 
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and among them we have the Root and Branch Petition, against 
which may be set the Lords’ Bill on Church Reform. A division 
between the two great parties in the kingdom was hastened by 
the Irish Rebellion, and the effect of this startling event on the 
minds of the leaders of the Commons may be discerned in the 
revolutionary character of Pym’s Instructions to the Committee 
in Scotland, and inthe Grand Remonstrance. A striking advance 
in the progress of the dispute is marked by the Nineteen Pro- 
positions sent to the King on the eve of the outbreak of the 
war. In place of demands for the restriction of unconstitutional 
claims, the Parliament required Charles to put the government of 
Church and State under its immediate control ; the whole royal 
power was to be transferred from the King to privy councillors 
and ministers approved by Parliament. With P cae. propositions 
Dr. Gardiner compares those presented to Charles at the 
Treaty of Oxford, after some months of civil war, when the 
Parliament “appears to have thought that financial and military 
control would be sufticient guarantees.” On the other hand, it 
raised its demands as to Church matters, requiring the immediate 
abolition of Episcopacy, for it was in treaty with the Scots, and 
before long entered into the Solemn League and Covenant, which 
is also printed here. Dr. Gardiner notes the “reasonable spirit” 
of the King’s proposal at Uxbridge, and observes that the insult- 
ing Propositions of the Houses prove that there was a general 
distrust of the character of Charles which made it impossible to 
accept a constitutional settlement, and left no possible temporary 
solution of the question between him and the Parliament except 
his abdication or dethronement. Of the documents relating to 
the various negotiations which he carried on after he had delivered 
himself to the Scots, the most important historically are the two 
which concern his alliance with the Presbyterian party in the 
epring of 1647, when he was in the custody of the Parliament at 
olmby House; for this alliance led, as we are reminded here, 
to “the Second Civil War in 1648, and ultimately to the Restora- 
tion in 1660.” Dr. Gardiner points out the vast superiority of 
the scheme of government contained in the Heads of the 
from the army to “the Presbyterian plan of waiting 
for events.” The Heads of Proposals exhibit an attempt at a 
permanent settlement based on the principle of government by 
the people through a Parliament amenable to the constituencies. 
When the monarchy was overthrown and the continuity of con- 
stitutional traditions broken, the leaders of the army sought to 
— against the danger of Parliamentary despotism by puttin 
orth a sketch of a written Constitution, which Parliament woul 
not be competent to violate. This was the Agreement of the 
People, which was based on the Heads of the Proposals, though 
it, of course, left out all that applied to royalty in the earlier 
document. 

Among his documents of the Commonwealth and Protectorate 
Dr. Satin prints one which he has been the first to discover. 
He has given us, from a MS. in the possession of Lord Braye, the 
Constitutional Bill of the first Parliament of the Protectorate, 
which was drawn up as an amendment of the Instrument of 
Government. It is a document of the highest interest, for it 
tells us the exact grounds on which Cromwell dissolved the 
House. The chief points of difference between the Bill and the 
Instrument of Government are placed clearly Lefore the reader 
in the Introduction ina tabulated form ; they concern the election 
of a Protector, the election of the Council and the tenure of a 
Councillor’s office, the appropriation of the revenue, the right of 
making peace and war, the control of the army, and religious 
toleration. We have noticed only a certain number of the 
documents printed in this happily conceived and well executed 
work, but have probably said enough to indicate its general cha- 
racter. In quiting of the Declaration of Breda, Dr. Gardiner 
answers the inquiry as to what the country gained by the Civil 
War. As far as constitutional forms are concerned, the Restora- 
tion, he remarks, placed matters as they were at the end of 
August 1641. All the schemes of reform and government made 
after that date were failures. Nevertheless, the war was not in 
vain; for it secured the permanence of the changes which were 
necessary to the well-being of the nation. While the “dreams 
of idealists” and the secondary consequences of the Rebellion 

ished, the Restoration did not undo the good which had been 

one ; “ the conservative instincts of those who turned back were 

but the instrument through which the steadiness of progress in- 
dispensable to all healthy growth was maintained.” 


THE ANTIQUAR 
Y ond ANTIQUARY’S twentieth volume affords us its usual 
q 


uaint and curious medley of forgotten lore. “ Men of Kent” 
may not have forgotten, but nevertheless will like to be reminded, 
how their ancestors are said to have met the Conqueror at Swans- 
combe, and gained for their county its proud motto “Invicta”; 
but the paper which has interested us most id the too brief 
account of the ill-starred loves of Charles Blount, eighth Lord 
Mountjoy, and Penelope Devereux, Lady Rich. Many non- 
antiquarian readers on meeting with the name of Blount as that 
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of a courtier of Queen Elizabeth will be led to think of t 
grotesque figure whom Sir Walter Scott has introduced inp 
Kenilworth as a foil to Sir Walter Raleigh, and who bears » 
likeness, beyond his name, to the far-descended chivalrous Logj 
Mountjoy of history, one of the most striking figures of th 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I., created Earl of Devonshiry 
and at one time a most successful “ Deputy” in Ireland. 

The article on “Ludlow Castle and the scene of Milton) 
Comus” is well worth reading. “It was one of the caprices 
Fortune,” remarks a late editor of Comus, “that made the futuy 
composer of the great Puritan Epic the last composer of a Cavalier 
Mask. It often happens,” continues Mr. R. C. Browne, “ tha 
just when a taste or fashion is at the point of death, it unde: 

a forced and temporary revival. So it was with the Mask. i 
dramatic mask of the sixteenth century has been traced, in germ 
at least, as far back as the time of Edward III. But in its pen 
fected shape it was a genuine offspring of the English renaissance, 


a cross between the vernacular mummery or mystery play 


the Greek drama. No great Court festival was considered com. 


plete without such a — show. Many of our greatest dramatiy J 
‘letcher, Ben Jonson, Middleton, Dekker, § 


writers—Beaumont, 
Shirley, Carew—were constrained by the fashion of the time tp 
gratify thistastefordecorative representation. Nolessan artist thay 


Inigo Jones must occasionally stoop to construct the machinery, § 
The taste for grotesque pageant must have mong 4 died out § 


before the general advance of civilization. 
process of evolution, would have become the ‘ Opera. 
public opinion in Puritan times was as unfriendly to these costly 
shows as to the legitimate drama itself. In 1633 came ou 
Prynne’s Histriomastix, and his overheated and intemperate on 
slaught naturally begat in Court circles a reaction in favour of 
theatrical amusements. The Inns of Court and Whitehall viel 
with each other in the splendour and solemnity with which they 
brought out—the lawyers, Shirley's Zriumph of Peace, the Cour, 
Carew's Celum Britannicum.” 

These words seem to us to explain so exactly the conditions 
under which Comus was written that we make no apology fr 
quoting them. We think the accomplished writer might har 
included Shakspeare in his list of mask-writers; for A Mit 
summer Night's Dream and King Henry VIII, which latter mos 
authorities allow to be in the main, if not entirely, Shakspeares 
work, are far more akin to “masks” than to regular play 
Certainly Milton’s mask had the advantage of a charmmy 
“ setting” :— 

The local tradition avers that the two brothers, actors in the mask, wen, 
with their sister, lost in the woods which overhang Ludlow. They wen 
on their way to the Castle, where the Lord President resided. Maryknol 
Valley is the spot selected as the scene of the incidents. The woods m 
beautiful. Grand forest trees, especially oaks, abound ; and as the pede 
trian wends his way through and about the lovely forest secrecies he cm 
catch, now and again, glimpses of the River Tame, winding along, and al» 
bits of the ruined castle of Ludlow. The paths through the trees are fill 
of the loveliest wild tlowers, while moss and ferns of various kinds abounl 
everywhere. It is the very spot for a romance. 


The mask was not actually played there as a “ pastoral play,” ba 
in the “ now dilapidated hall opposite the entrance of Ludlow 
Castle.” One can imagine the stately groups of “fair woma 
and brave men” at that picturesque time, when man still dand 
to wear splendid clothes and armour was still part of a soldier 
dress, the learned ones probably quoting Boccaccio as they lookel 
on at the “dainty piece of entertainment” for which that cole 
noisseur in Italian literature, Sir Henry Wootton, thanked Milton, 
assuring him that he “should much commend the tragical pat, 
if the lyrical did not ravish me with a certain Dorique delicag 
in your Songs and Odes, whereunto I must plainly confess # 
have seen yet nothing parallel in our language. 

Tennis-players will read with interest the following item in the 
accounts of Ludlow Castle for the year 1659 :— 

Item for making of a ffayre tennyscorte within the same castle, pavilg 
thereof w'® freestone, and making the howses round about the same wy 
tymber. 

Other articles deal with “ Chronograms,” whose invention ¥ 
are inclined to attribute to the extreme reluctance of medi 
sages to communicate any of their lore in an intelligible form 


he ‘ Mask,’ bys 
Bu 


and with the charming manor-house at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
the curious custom connected with it. It appears that “ 
lords of this manor had the power of life and death.” A field 
the west, now occupied by the railway, went by the name d 
“ Gallows Field.” In the reign of Henry IV. Sir Ralph Asshetos 
who had inherited extraordinary privileges, exercised them wit 
great rigour in exacting fines and forfeits. It was his custom®@ 
ride in a suit of black armour, taking strict cognizance of eve 
infraction of his baronial rights. He is said to have been sll 
by a woman in his own house in a corridor, the spot being stil 
‘magemr out. From the time of his death, so great was the hat 
e excited, that a figure was carried in effigy on horseback # 
Ashton Manor, and afterwards torn to pieces and burnt in the 
market-place. This custom is continued annually on Bast 
Monday to the present day, the figure being always represent 
in black armour. The custom is called “ Riding the Black Lab 
and the popular name of Sir Ralph is “ Black Assheton.” In th 
interior of the house, in spite of modernization, there still exis 
a secret passage “in the thickness of the wall,” and we 
“ about beanie years ago an antiquary tried to explos 
ae of the Hall above the ceilings, and was for some & 
ost.” 
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nd of the first volume of Mr. G. C. | hunter and his servant were obliged to seek refuge in a hollow 


A notice will be fou 
illi on 
for the brief period of their existence, throw so 
much light on the life of the saglish people ; also a sketch of the 
life of Isaac Barrow, by C. A. Ward; Classical Lore, by 
Talfourd Ely ; a paper on Izaak Walton, where we meet our old 
friends Venator, Piscator, and Auceps “ on Tottenham Hill,” or 
beside the sedgy Lea ; a series of papers on St. Thomas's Hospital, 
which may suggest a feeling of thankfulness that we do not live 
in times when curing the diseases of the patients seems to have 
been regarded as quite a minor function of that establishment ; 
and a mass of miscellaneous, useless, delightful antiquarian 


gossip. 


THROUGH GAZA LAND.* 


ANY years ago—how many does not exactly appear, at 
M the least it was in the days of muzzle-loaders—Mr. Parker 
Gillmore made a shooting expedition from Delagoa Bay north- 
wards to Mashoona Land and thence to Sofala; the country 
which is now the “scene of the Portuguese aggression.” Perhaps 
it would not be too much to say that Portuguese aggression is 
the cause of the publication in the year 1890 of his distant ex- 

riences, since Mr. Gillmore, the author of many works, doubt- 
ess knows how desirable it is that the public mind should be 
intent upon the country and people of which he writes. Let us 
hasten to add, however, that this book has not suffered from the 
delay ; on the contrary, it is one of the best of its class that has 
appeared during the last ten years. In these tales of adventure 
everything depends upon the manner of the telling. About the 
slaughter of elephants and other large game there is a dreadful 
sameness, it matters not whether they were shot last year or a 
uarter of a century ago, yet some few writers can make good 
reading of the material. Mr. Parker Gillmore is of their number. 
Putting aside an irritating trick of suddenly changing the tense 
in which his narrative is told—due probably to the ene 
it of s from his diary—and some curious grammatical ex- 
hs gy or which a rich example is to be found on p. 184, 
Mr. Gillmore’s literary manner is simple and direct, and well 
suited to his matter. We recommend his book to all lovers of 
moving incidents of wild life appropriately set forth. 

It is easy to see that the author of this work is a person of 
pronounced opinions and one who does not hesitate to express 
them. Thus in his preface he states that “the perpetuation of the 
accursed institution of slavery is the desire of the Portuguese 
subjects resident in Austral Africa and the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal; hence their sympathy with each other.” Again, his views 
on missionaries are far from complimentary, and will be badly 
received in certain quarters. Yet there is truth in what he says 
as to the immediate effects of Christianity on the native mind, 
and his suggestion that the money sent abroad to convert the 
heathen should be spent in Whitechapel, though not new, is 
worthy of attention. Unfortunately, however, in that case 
the money would not be forthcoming. The inhabitants of White- 
chapel do not appeal to the imagination of its donors with the 
same force as the aborigines of Africa and Ind. 

Mr. Gillmore started on his expedition under circumstances 
which would dismay most sportsmen, however ardent. He and 
his two companions, Messrs. Selwin and Dillon, both of them ill- 
starred men, had little money between them, and practically 
none of that outfit which a party of hunters would nowadays 
consider to be absolutely necessary—no waggons, horses, or tents. 

ey were not even well supplied in the matter of weapons. 
Thus Mr. Gillmore had but two twelve-bore muzzle-loading guns. 
Of these one was a rifle which, when loaded with the necessary 
charge, threw the bullet anywhere except on the spot at which 
it was aimed, and generally knocked the shooter backwards with 
the recoil. Yet it brought down many a buffalo and elephant. 
After an exceedingly unpleasant voyage in a filthy schooner, the 
three sportsmen landed at Delagoa Bay. Here, by a piece of luck, 
such as generally happens to heroes in a romance alone, the 
ye up twelve of the best Zulu servants that ever hunter had. 

admirable conduct of these men frequently moves Mr. 
Gillmore to the warmest praise. Thus he tells us how they 
endured “pom and hunger without a complaint, each of them 
carrying a load of forty pounds; how they led the van all day, 
made the fires at night, ate with gratitude any little food that 
could be spared to them, and slept without shelter in the cold. 
“Truly they are a grand race,” he exclaims; and we agree with 
him. “After about a fortnight’s march the hunters reached a 
niver called the Saabin, and from this time their hardships 
were much Jess considerable; for the country was beau- 
» game was in abundance, and the lions were so bold 
that one of them was observed standing on its hind legs, and 
Supporting itself with one fore-paw against the trunk of a 
tree, while with the other. it attempted to reach down a 
joint "of meat which had been hung in the branches. Now 
it was that the elephant-shooting Mr. Gillmore kill- 
mg two bulls, the first with a single shot, the second less 
easily. A still more moving adventure befel his companion, Mr. 
u#on, on the following day. He tried to slay a mighty bull 
With the head-shot. The results were not satisfactory, and the 


* Through Gaza Land and the Land the Portuguase Aggression. B 


Tradesmen's Tokens in the Seventeenth | 


baobab-tree. Two more shots fired into the elep from this 
shelter only served to excite his wrath. Again and again he 
charged the tree, till the stout shell threatened to give way, and 
its garrison were forced to fly. This bull took eleven shots to 
kill; a fact not pleasant to reflect on, though sportsmen do not 
think much of such things in the excitement of the fray. We 
must, however, do Mr. Gillmore the justice to say that the 
sufferings of wounded game evidently have impressed them- 
selves strongly on his mind. It would be difficult to imagine any- 
thing more painful than his account of the gallant death of a 
wounded elephant given on pp. 60 and 61 of this book. 

When our author and his companions had been for a while in 
— as might have been expected, the elephants deserted the 
neighbourhood. It was impossible that more than one of the 
party should follow, for the reason that Mr. Selwin was already 
sick of a fever, and somebody must stay to nurse him. So they 
tossed up, and the lot fell to Mr. Gillmore, who took to fishing 
to vary the monotony of camp life and attendance on the stricken 
man. His line was fifty yards of twisted hemp, his rod would 
have held a porpoise, and his cast was made of fourfold brass-wire. 
The first fish that rewarded his efforts weighed ten pounds ; the 
second, thirty; the third was a river turtle, scaling half a 
hundredweight. On a subsequent occasion, also, he went to fish— 
and to sleep. Being opportunely awakened by a faithful Zulu, he 
saw several large crocodiles in the pool in front of him, while within 
touching distance of the end of his rod was another, yet more 
huge. All these animals had their hungry eyes fixed upon him. 
The position was urgent, but Mr. Gillmore’s nerve did not fail 
him. Grasping his rifle, he put a bullet through the eye of the 
monster, and with the second barrel hit the last of its com- 
— as it vanished beneath the water. This was sport 
indeed ! 

Meanwhile Selwin had been growing daily worse. At. 
last, upon a nicht ¢ of storm, he died heat in, babbling of his 
boyhood and hishome. What followed we will give in the author's 
own words :— 

Up till then the night had been stormy and wet, dark as Erebus; then 
the tempest howled. The interior of the hut was lighted by only the 
faintest flickers from a lamp, the surroundings were fearfully depressing, 
still I could not tear myself away from them. I do not mind confessing it, 
I shed tears. Talk not of grief till thou hast seen the tears of warlike men. 
It appeared that I was not to be left alone in my sorrow, for scarcely had 
death closed poor Se]win’s eyes, when a shriek so wi!d and despairing rent the 
air, that I sprang to my feet, seized my rifle, and rashed forth into the 
darkness. The fires were all out, the rain had extinguished them, but the 
voices of my Zulus soon led me to where they were. As I suspected so it 
turned out to be. A lion had carried off one of the Mantatees, 

Here it may be stated that nothing was found of that Mantatee 
except pieces, the lion having made the best of such time as 
was at its disposal. On the following day both the savage and 
the English gentleman were buried, each according to the custom 
of his people. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Gillmore’s further adventures. 
It must suffice to say that they were strange and various. He 
made a raft and floated downa river on it; he found and tamed a 
black baby, who ultimately proved too much for the carnal long- 
ings of a crocodile; and many other things he did. In the end 
he joined his friend Dillon, and, rich in ivory, they made their 
way to the coast. In the Matabele province of Manica he found 
ancient buildings, three watch-towers, as to the date of which he 
can offer no suggestion. Here also he sold to a Matabele chief- 
tain the twelve-bore rifle which broke the shoulder of him who 
fired it, and for no mean price. Many of us would be glad to 
part with our unsatisfactory shooting-irons in exchange for a 
three-pound shot-pouch crammed with gold-dust. 

Mr. Gillmore’s companions were unlucky. Dillon sailed to 
Mauritius and thence to Bombay. His fate is briefly chronicled 
in these words :—“ With sorrow, I have to state that my friend’s 
vessel was lost at sea, for neither he nor it was afterwards heard 
of.” 


THE BARBER-SURGEONS.* 


es City Companies have of late years been very busy with 
their records, and have published, or at least printed, many 
sumptuous volumes. A large number of these histories has been 
reviewed in our columns, and, as a rule, the verdict, however 
favourable, has been qualified inthe same manner; the editors, 
compilers, or authors, as the case may be, have not been suffi- 
ciently in possession of the facts of which they would treat to 
enable them to give a clear and suecinct narrative to the public. 
Mr. Young's very first sentence shows careful readers that the 
work before them is no exception to the rule. With a kind 
of mild surprise he tells us that “the origin of the Barbers’ 
Guild partook of a religious character.” Here we have at least 
two questions begged. Mr. Young seems to think that some 
guilds did not “partake of a religious character”; and that a 
religious guild of barbers is womaery | connected with the sub- 
ject in hand—namely, the history of the modern Corporation or 
Dene y of the Barber-Surgeons of London. The case we have 
so often stated will have to be stated once again. Mr. Young 

* The Annals of the Barber-Sw London. from their 
Records other Sure by Sidney oung. Blades, East, & 
Blades. 1 
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into an elaborate series of documentary and other proofs to 
show that the Barbers were a religious guild. But can Mr. 
Young or anybody else find a guild which was not religious? 
True, Dr. Brentano, going on the untrustworthy evidence of 
flerbert and others, and ignoring the opinion of Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, endeavoured, with a success only proportionate to the 
errors of the evidence on which he relied, to make us believe that 
there were numerous guilds—we speak of the early period of our 
history, say, before the reign of Edward III.—in which no reli- 
gious element appeared. But he brings forward no proofs which 
cannot be easily refuted by an examination of the original lan- 
guage of the charters to which he refers, and which Herbert, the 
atest sinner in this respect, translated as he pleased. But it 

is hardly worth while to try to set Mr. Young right on this first 
int, because his second paragraph contains a similar point. We 
ave no wish to be hypercritical; but when we find an author 
stumbling over the very preliminaries of his subject, it would 
take a much more eloquent and clearly-stated narrative than that 
which is offered to us here to give us confidence in Mr. Young’s 
fitness for the task he has undertaken. This second sentence, 
still referring to the extraordinary fact that the Guild of Barbers 
was as religious and as anxious “to stir up the commons of 
the people to good works” as any and every other guild, goes 
on to call them a company. Here it will be seen that Mr. 
Young makes no invidious distinctions between a guild and a 
company, and evidently considers, like the Times newspaper, to 
cite a familiar example, that gui/d is only another word for com- 

y, and company for guild. Mr. Young is encompassed about 

y many historians who share his views, and so far as we are 
aware, no account of a City Company has yet appeared which is 
free from similar errors. When Mr. Stahlschmidt gives us the 
history of the Ironmongers we a expect better things. But 
we may reiterate for the twentieth time that the history ofa 
City Company should be founded before all things on a con- 
sideration of the following facts, facts which might easily be 

ut in syllogistic form. All the London guilds were religious. 

Yo exception has _ been discovered to this proposition. All 
religious guilds—that is, all guilds—were abolished and their 
estates forfeited by a statute, still in force, enacted in the reign 
of Edward VI. Although, before that enactment, many City 
Companies were trustees of oe estates, no City Company is, 
or ever was, a guild in itself. To call a company a guild almost 
amounts to a libel on that corporation ; while for a company to 
call itself a guild is to risk the forfeiture of its estates. 

It is more pleasant to turn to the meritorious features of 
Mr. Young’s beautifully illustrated book. Its general contents 
may be briefly summarized. After a series of lists of Masters, 
‘Wardens, and other officials, there are two historical chapters. 
The first relates to “The Barbers Unincorporate,” the second 
to “The Barbers Incorporate.” The notes in the first of these 
chapters are all affected by the fault we have already found 
and noticed. The vague use of “company” and “guild” as 
synonymous terms would prevent our being able to interpret 
many passages; but Mr. Young gives us the original note in 
most places, and we are able to correct him. Thus (on p. 50) we 
learn that “ the Company seems to have contributed 40s. towards 
the cost of the roof of the Chapel at Guildhall.” But the entry 
in the Journal is to the effect that the “ barbers’ mistery ” contri- 
buted that sum. There are many amusing particulars as to the 
contests of the Barbers and the Surgeons; and we read of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1413 (Thomas Arundell) that he 
urged the City authorities to supplement the greater excommuni- 
cation, which he could pronounce, by a fine upon barbers who 
broke the Fourth Commandment. The Surgeons got the worst 
of it, and the Barbers combined so much of the practice of 
surgery with shaving—does not the barber’s pole, to this day, 
remind us of their practice of the humble surgery of bleeding >— 
that in 1462 they were incorporated by Edward IV. as Barber- 
Surgeons. From the charter, which Mr. Young prints both in 
Latin and English, it appears that men of the mistery—Mr. 
Young calls it “ mystery,” though the Latin is “ mistere ”—were 
in the babit of attending to the wounds and bruises of the king’s 
lieges, and also of bleeding and drawing teeth, or, as it is in the 
original, of “drawing blood and teeth,” extractione sanguinis et 
dentium ; and the king expresses himself as anxious that they 
should be expert in these arts, as some of his subjects, owing to 
the defect of certain barbers in “ healing and curing,” have 
“ gone the way of all flesh.” 

n 1511 the approbation and licensing of surgeons were placed 
in the hands of the Bishop of London and the ten of St. Paul’s. 
This Act led to various complications, but the Company seem for 
a time to have examined applicants, and given them certificates 
on which the Bishop and the Dean could grant the licences. 
Henry VIII. was a special patron of the Barber-Surgeons, 
and, besides the celebrated charter represented in Holbein’s 
picture, gave them a grace cup, and left legacies to some 
members of the Company. Mr. ~— is strongly of opinion, 
however, that the picture does not so much represent the grant- 
ing of a charter as the union, effected by Act of Parliament, “ of 
the Barbers’ Company with the Guild of Surgeons.” The King, 
he thinks, holds the Act in his hand, and the artist indulged his 
fancy “ by mentee a seal to the document.” We must refer 
‘the reader to Mr. Young’s book for the arguments on this point, 
merely adding that they seem to us by no means conclusive, 
Mr. Young gives us, as a frontispiece, a mezzotint by photography 

ine 


of the head of Henry VIIL, and also a facsimile of a 


engraving of the whole picture, and identifies, with brief big 
— a large number of the figures at each side of th 
rone. 

Admission to the Company has always been “by servitud, 
patrimony, or redemption.” On election of a “ yeoman” to th. 
“livery” a fine was exacted, especially if the yeoman refuge 
“to take the clothing.” In the hundred years between 17g 
and 1845, 2,964 persons were admitted to the freedom, by 
Mr. Young does not tell us how many of them were practig 
barber-surgeons. From the earliest times women have bem 
admitted to the mistery, both by apprenticeship and by paty. 
mony. They were not admitted to the livery—Mr. Young say 
“of course,” we do not know why—-but otherwise had all th 

rivileges of freemen. There is only one “freewoman” of th 

ber-Surgeons’ Company now. A clerk has always been 
important member, and in Queen Mary’s time he combined th 
office of gardener with that of registrar. The office of bead 
was scarcely less onerous. He had to whip recalcitrant appre. 


tices, to sweep the hall, to press surgeons for service in the xing ; 


processions, and to bring home 


ships, to marshal and lea 
The Company 


ies of malefactors from Tyburn for dissection. 


were entitled to four bodies “ for anatomies,” and the beadle hy | 
often to fight for his prey with the hangman, who looked upm § 


them as his perquisite, the relatives of the deceased, and th 

pulace in general, who always sided against the beadle. I 
iad, further, to see and provide that there should be a mat m 
the floor of the hall, “that Mr. Doctor made not to take col 
upon his feet” while performing the dissection, as well as tw 
fine white rods “ for the doctor to touche the body where it shal 
please him, and a waxe candell to loke into the bodye.” Surgeom 
were constantly being reprimanded by the Court for ignorance 
mistaken treatment, and, in 1576, John Paradice, who had receive 
certain money in hand and “a gowne in pawne” to cure th 
daughter of one Adams, was presented to the Court because the 
daughter died and the gown “ was refused to be give back,” » 
Mrs. Gamp would have it. However, Adams, though he m 
covered the garment, had to pay Paradice’s “ bote hier spent i 
going to the made at Putney.” In 1587 the Company was pr 
to some expense by an awkward incident. A felon, hanged « 
St. Thomas Waterings, was brought to the hall to be dissectal 
on the 20th of February, the weather being “ extreme cold’ 
An incision was made in the chest, when the corpse revived, an 
lived for three days, to great disgust of the Company, who had,» 
doubt, to feed it during that protracted period. In the followig 
July, therefore, it was resolved that if any body brought to th 
hall “ for the intent to be wrought upon by Thanatomistes” d 
the Company should revive, “ the charges about the same bolé 
so revivinge shall be borne, levied, and susteyned ” by the persom 
who brought it. 

The illustrations are numerous and good ; there are pedigrees 
of descent from eminent barber-surgeons, and two excellent ® 
dexes of subjects and names. 


PAPER AND PARCHMENT.* 


NTERNAL evidence leads us to believe that the papers cor 
posing this volume have been published before. There is» 
sufficient reason for their reappearance. As padding between th 
stories ina monthly magazine they might pass muster fairly wel; 
when brought together in a book their exceeding thinness cant 
be hid. Most of them deal in a superficial way with various wort 
of historical interest, and while there are few points on which 
author has gone astray, he has scarcely put anything of his om 
into his articles that is worth reading. In some of his “ sketches 
Mr. Ewald has adopted the safe and easy plan of taking! 
modern edition of an old work, and either giving a hash-upé 
the editor’s preface, or cutting a sufficient number of snippets @ 
of the text, and putting them together with or without remat® 
of his own. Many of his subjects are well worn, and all that 
says about them, as far as it is worth saying, has been said bettt 
by others. His first article on Domesday Book must surely het 
been written before Professor Freeman's Norman Conquest ort 
late Mr. Eyton’s Studies in Domesday ; tor we cannot imagine tht 
any one with these, to say nothing of later, publications witht 
his reach would be content to print such poor stuff as it conta 
We observe that, though according to his own opinion he is “™ 
wholly ignorant of his theme,” he is under the impression thst 
the Conqueror’s object in ordering the survey was to prev® 
men from usurping each other’s land—his primary objeth ® 
course, was fiscal—and considers that the hide may accurate] 
be described as “such a space as might be ploughed with® 
pow He is severe on “some recent critics” who believe ti 
mesday Book was for some time kept at Winchester, ascribil 
their opinion to a belief in the pseudo-Ingulf, or, as he writes 
name, Ingulph. “Shades of Palgrave and of Freeman,” he es 
lates, “that Ingulph should be quoted as an authority!” & 
half of his invocation is happily premature. He has made 
another article out of Mr. Stevenscn’s two volumes of 
Illustrative of the History of Scotland, published in 1870, aa! 
third, in which we fail to find any notice of Bishop Stubl™ 
chapter on Parliamentary Antiquities, out of Hardy's edition? 


* Paper and Parchment: Historical Sketches. By Alex. Charles Eval 
F.S.A. London: Ward & Downey. 1890. 
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=f bio tenendi Parliamentum. We gather from his abstract 
the of Fulk FitzWarin that he is not aware 


that the story was edited and translated in the Rolls Series some 


ritude, - or has he given us a paper composed in days long 
to the without taken the trouble to bring it up to date? 
fused Fe seems to accept the romance, which he inappropriately calls 
2 17H chronicle, as an historical record; he has not attempted any- 
n, but obs of the nature of criticism, has not even touched on its place 
actical ; literature, and appears to be unaware that a metrical version 
> been if it was extant in Leland’s time. Two other articles contain 
patri. anything besides cuttings—the one from Machyn’s Diary, 
1g S873 ublished as far back as 1848 by the Camden Society, and still 
all the y enough; the other from Luttrell’s Brief Relation, which, 
common 
Of ‘the we are told, “though not difficult to be procured, is seldom met 
Pen a with.” Mr. Ewald’s papers have no sort of connexion with each 
ed the other ; the last but one is a sketch of the life of Sir Fowell 
bead Buxton, in which he confuses Dr. Burney, the musician, with his 
PPre: BS con Charles, the schoolmaster; while the last is a singularly 
feeble little essay on Nihilism. 
mpany 
le hai § 
1 upm 
nd the A NEW STUDY OF PESSIMISM.* 
am HERE is no doubt that, in spite of the ample literature on 
ke cold T the subject that has recently + i in Germany, the last 
as two word on pessimism has not yet been heard. It is curious, indeed, 
it shall as the author of the volume before us points out, how little space 
rgeons is devoted by English writers on ethics to the question that really 
ANCE ot underlies all rational guidance of conduct—namely, whether 
ceived human life has a positive value at all. And one’s surprise at this 
re the omission is only intensified by the reflection that English ethical 
use the thought is eres See. or as we prefer to style 
ck,” it, utilitarian. To set about constructing rules for the attain- 
he ment of a happy life, while the possibility of such a life is being 
pent it so strenuously denied by the German pessimists, is, to say the 
ras pi least of it, not very flattering to these gentlemen. So far as the 
ged &i present writer knows there is only one work in our language which 
ssected pretends to examine fully, and au fond, the contention that human 
- cold’ consciousness, from its very nature and structure, is necessarily 
ed, and painful. Dr. Coupland does well to take up the subject, and to 
had, m treat it as he has aone in a manner at once thoughtful and 
owing popular. His previous works, more especially his eminently philo- 
to the sophical study of Goethe’s Faust, and his translation of Von 
tes” d Hartmann’s opus magnum, would lead one to expect that he has 
e bode long brooded on the problem of existence, and his new work 
persols confirms the expectation. It shows plainly that he has well 
grounded himself by careful reading in the gy of the 
digres subject, and at the same time it proves that he has lived, and 
lent it gathered the practical wisdom that comes from moving among 
men and observing their ways. The style of the work answers 
very well to this semi-philosophic, semi-popular treatment. It 
has for the greater part the severity and the self-control of the 
thinker, while in places it takes on colour and warmth and rises 
to a pitch of genuine eloquence. 
The writer begins by defining his problem. He follows 
Schopenhauer and his disciples in making the worth of life turn 
TS CO on its pleasurable or pleasure-bringing character. The reality or 
Te 8B pay he this worth must, moreover, like any other question 
een th of fact, be determined by the evidence of experience, al not by 
y we kam reasoning. To this task, then, Dr. Coupland proceeds to 
- canne himself. First of all he examines the case of the lower 
8 wots animals, He is too thoughtful to settle the point of their felicity 
Lich th in the easy fashion of Schopenhauer, who rhetorically bids those 
his om who are di to congratulate the brute creation on its good 
etches fortune, “compare the sensations of an animal that devours 
king (HE another animal with those of the latter.” All the same, our 
h-up © author is disposed to take a gloomy view of their condition. As 
pets PRE & student of Darwin, he naturally lays stress on the sufferings 
-emmath incident to the struggle for existence, and inclines to the view 


“that the life which maintains itself on this lower plane of exist- 
ence is but a small fraction of the total life reproduced, and 
that a large part of the sustained life is a lingering dying.” 
People are apt to think that animals in general have a good time 
because they take the placid contentment of their well-cared-for 
domestic pets as the type of animal experience. It is probably 
true, as Dr. Coupland indeed seems to hint, that animals illus- 
trate the two extremes in respect of extent and preponderance of 
ul sensation; for while, as he drily observes, a well-tended 
ouse-dog or cat has a more comfortable existence than his 
master, there would seem to be many cases of prolonged and 
unmitigated physical suffering from hunger, wounds, and so forth, 
to Which happily there corresponds little in human experience. 
As a relieving feature in the picture, we have, of course, the 
that animal sensibility is pretty certainly far below human, 
~ that even such a “lingering dying” as Dr. Coupland talks 
of may be less tragic than it looks. With respect to the value 
of the past experience of our own race, to which the author after- 
Wards turns, we can have but a very vague and uncertain esti- 
va He reminds us of what he regards as the two great sources 
of the ills of life—Ignorance and Greed, including under the 
em head the want of physiological knowledge, which results 
» The sufferings ‘from this last source, as also from 


Life, and other Essays. By William Chatterton 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890. 
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ny, with its correlative slavery, 


terrorizing superstition, from t 
and from war, are portrayed with something of the sureng, 
effective touch of Schopenhauer himself. And it is plainly 
hinted that the progress of science and the arts has done but 
little as yet to diminish the tale of evils. This aspect of the 
subject cannot, however, be said to be adequately opened up, 
perhaps because the writer is going to take up the whole question 
of the value of progress later on. 

The outcome of this preliminary inquiry into the value of life 
as it displays itself to us objectively in man and animals is that 
“the ages will not speak articulately.” Another way of a 
proaching the problem must be attempted, and this is found in 
an examination of the testimony of personal experience—that is, 
the estimate of life actually formed and published. The logical 
value of this evidence is clearly understood by Dr. Coupland. 
We have not a sufficient number of opinions to be taken as re- 
presentative of various phases of life-experience, and we cannot 
tind a typical man who could be accepted as recording the 
average impression. Nor can the few estimates that are obtain- 
able be viewed as infallible judgments even with respect to 
the very small part of the area of life which they cover. Such 
personal testimony is unsupported by an unbroken and unim- 
peachable record of experience as it passes ; and the author shows 
that an attempt to keep an hour by hour registration of transient 
feelings would defeat itself. The insufficiency of this second 
mode of valuation thus seems to be even more palpable than that 
of the first mode; and the author accordingly dismisses it with a 
very few words, and leaving the “ inductive path” altogether pro- 
ceeds to deal with the problem deductively by considering the 
eae ae conditions of pleasure and pain. Here, however, 

e is distinctly less satisfactory, since he enters upon the nature 
of volition and such like questions too fully for a popular essay, 
and yet quite inadequately for a just scientific determination of 
the points handled. This is the more to be regretted since 
Schopenhauer and his followers ground their condemnation of 
life mainly on their psychological doctrine of volition. To 
Schopenhauer will is uniformly and essentially a state of 
furious desire or greed, and the stronger the will the intenser 
the greed. That this is a caricature it does not need any 
amount of insight to perceive. The 

picurean and the Stoic long since taught the world, each 
in his own fashion, that will is a chief factor in the realization 
of a happy life, and it is evident that they meant by will 
something very different from Schopenhauer’s blind, untame- 
able impulse. It was specially incumbent on Dr. Coupland to 
examine this psychological point as he was about to consider 
very fully the value of ss; for it may reasonably be con - 
tended that with the race, as with the individual, development 
tends to a realization of a soberly conceived happiness, precisely 
because it transforms will from its early, capricious, insatiable 
‘ype to a rational type which admits of satisfaction. 
he chapter on this subject of progress is excellent in many 
ways. It abounds with shrewd observations on what may be 
called the illusions of the Radical. Dr. Coupland’s mind is pro- 
foundly coloured by the idea of evolution, and hence he sees in 
social and political movements the slow working out of organized 
and hereditary impulse. “Abstract principles [he writes] and 
glowing ideals are for the nourishment of the private intellect 
and heart; they are out of place in the sphere of private and 
public conduct. The ablest statesman is he who understands 
most thoroughly the stream of tendency of his nation’s life.” 
The promise of Socialism is shown to be less alluring than it at 
first appears. One probable result of its régime which is apt to 
be lost sight of is that, when leisure is generally increased, 
“the already numerous class of people who fancy themselves 
‘geniuses,’ and overstock the world with worthless literature and 
base art, will be enormously increased.” For the rest, the author 
relies on the tendency of evolution to refine sensibility, and so to 
expose us to ever new forms of suffering. The examination does 
not, he thinks, justify us in accepting Hartmann’s “ Pejorism” ; 
but as little does it entitle us to affirm Meliorism. He leans to 
the opinion that ang has no decided effect in altering the 
ratio of pain to pleasure in human life. Dr. Coupland may be 
right, but he has certainly not made his examination as exact or 
as exhaustive as he should have done before affirming this quasi- 
mathematical proposition. Here, indeed, there becomes rather too 
pronounced that decided artistic preference for black shadows 
which can be traced more or less clearly throughout the volume. 
The discussion of progress is a task of so great a complexity and 
subtlety as to test. the judicial quality of a man’s mind to the 
utmost. It is one thing, and a comparatively easy one, to point 
to this, that, and the other drawback to the movement of civili- 
zation; it is quite another thing to refute the firm persuasion of 
many generous minds, that progress—material, intellectual, and 
moral—means gain. There is, no doubt, a vast deal of shallow 
optimism about to which our nineteenth-century “ go-aheadness” 
seems immeasurably glorious, and Dr. Coupland does good service 
in smiting this bragging spirit unmercifully. But is he justified 
in denying all ameliorating virtue to the long succession of the 
es? 
“ewe have not space to foliow the author into his own meta- 
physical solution of the problem of optimism and imism. 
Suffice it to say that, frankly facing the conclusion that life is 
valueless, he falls back on a kind of philosophic faith that the 
impulse within us, which u us to live and to 


emanates from the Universal Spirit or All-Self, of which we are 
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individual manifestations, and that as such it cannot lead us 
astray. It may be said, with some force, that his argument does 
not drive us to this last resort. It much > 
e the ibility of happiness conceived of temperately an 
to how very difficult it is to be sure of a 
large preponderance of happiness in the world. Yet while the 
reader may well hold that the author has not shown the neces- 
sity of his somewhat mystical solution of the problem, he may 
find in this slight excursion into the dim realm of ontology an 
appropriate finish to a study to which have contributed many 
sources of interest and many strands of thought. 


AMERICAN DICTIONARIES.* 


HERE has been issued a second volume of The Century 
Dictionary: an Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Lan- 

It contains rather more than twelve hundred pages, and 

carries the work from the latter part of C to the end of F. Any 
one who desires to be surfeited with miscellaneous information 


rammed down tight may count on finding satiety here. But, if | 


he also desires to have his information correct, we must advise 
him to add the study of other and more special books of reference 
to that of The Century Dictionary. We have already pointed out, 
in noticing the first instalment, that the quotations are, as a rule, 
not accompanied either by full references or by dates, and that 
this omission deprives the Dictionary, for students of English 
lan and literature, as distinct from seekers after “encyclo- 
may ” information, of a large part of the value it otherwise would 
ve had. We must add that the quotations show no attempt 
at classical selection or historical arrangement. Farmstead and 
Farmyard, for example, are two words close to one another which 
suggest more than one question. When did people begin to talk 
of a farmyard and leave off talking of a farmstead? Or did they 
ever really talk of a farmstead? Is “farmstead” a revived 
archaic word or a modern archaistic invention? Our “ encyclo- 
ic” work throws no light on these points. It gives four 
quotations for farmstead, all from nineteenth-century authors, 
and for farmyard not one. Even as to modern American collo- 
quialisms—e.g. “ cutting rates”—there is nothing to show when 
or how they came into use. As regards the treatment of litera- 
ture, we turn over some few pages more in F, and come to 


Fe-faw- Nursery jargon.} A frightful thing or creature; a 
Giant of old legend or fable, 
There follows a quotation from—a letter of Anna Seward, whereby 
two things are proved; that Anna Seward (unless she were de- 
liberately making a grotesque perversion of terms) did not know 
King Lear or Jack the Giant-Killer, and that the makers of The 
Century Dictionary do not know them either, and have not con- 
sulted any one who does. It might be too much to expect them 
to know Robert Browning ; but it would have been the better for 
them if they had, for he would have sent them back to the 
snatch of “Child Rowland” sung by Shakspeare’s Edgar, and 
they would not have written themselves down illiterate. After 
this it is hardly worth while to desiderate under “ faulchion” a 
quotation of that grim sentence in the book of Judith, “ Her 
sandals ravished his eyes, her beauty took his mind prisoner, and 
the fauchion passed through his neck,” or to complain that 
“flummery ” is equated to the Welsh “ llymru” without a word 
of evidence or explanation upon the change of Welsh W to Eng- 
lish #. Generally speaking, the philological part of the work is 
so huddled up that we should expect it to be the cause of more 
confusion than profit unless the reader is a fair linguist already. 
We must gravely deprecate, for one thing, the practice of giving, 
under Romance words of undoubted and direct French origin, a 
long list of parallel forms in other Romance tongues having no 
a nt relevance to the English history or nse of the word. 

t must be taken that the general and technical information is 
oftener fairly correct than not, and it may be hoped that it will 
be useful. Some of it is generous even to superfluity. The 
enterprising young gambler who reads this volume will be re- 
warded by about four square inches of small print on the rules of 
faro. But in some cases the information is anything but correct. 
It would not seem to be a task of enormous difficulty to explain 
with substantial accuracy what a fellowship at an English coll 
is. There must be many American scholars who know it quite well. 
The article on that word, however, is full of mistakes, culminat- 
ing in a statement about “ Downing College, Oxford.” We sus- 

» by the mention of the status of “student of civil law” 
Pehich never existed at Cambridge, and has for many years been 
obsolete at Oxford), and by one or two other little things, that 
this is a case of unrevised copying from some antiquated book or 
article. But the translation of Downing to Oxford is a bad 
blunder, in any case. Under the same word we find no reference 
to the constant use of “ fellowship ” in Malory for any number or 
company of persons, without any notion of permanent or habitual 
association. King Arthur does not seem to be more familiar to 
lopedic Lexicon of the English 
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Fugitive Facts: an Epitome of General Information, &c. Edited b 
Second edition. New York: A. L. 
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| clopeedic work of reference which multiplies instead of correctia 


our encyclopedic editors than King Lear. We doubt 
cricketers will be satisfied with the definition of “eggs 
“a stroke . .. by which the ball is sent out in front of 
striker, and parallel to his wickets.” “Drive,” as a CTicketigg 
term, is not noticed at all. We more than doubt Whethe 
lawyers will be satistied, or laymen edified, by mog « 
the definitions of legal terms. Important words like cox, 
custom, fraud are treated in a clumsy and fumbling mame 
such as we should expect to result from a lay cub-oditor tg 
left to dabble in legal text-books. We are told that feud, 
tenures were abolished in England in 1660. And yet the 
escheat is in this volume. The explanations of freehold, freehaliy 
copyhold are inaccurate, and under copyhold is the mi 
which would be censurable in any one who had studied Engi 
law for six months, that “ copyholds now descend to the heing 
law, according to the rules that regulate the descent of all ofp 
kinds of estate (sic) in land,” whereby it also appears that® 
writer thinks the course of descent to be the same in fee tally 
in fee simple. Extra judicial, as applied to declarations of} 
law, is wrongly confined to what is said out of court. An ene, 


errors of this kind stultifies itself in. the most literal sense, Th 
article “Copyright” is exceedingly meagre; but that, ing 
American dictionary which courts British custom, is perhaps 
to be taken as a touch of delicate pudency. 

Finally, the treatment of words having many meani 
shades of meaning in their various applications, like cut and 
is anything but satisfactory in arrangement, discrimination, a 
literary knowledge and sense of living English. Usages » 
called “colloquial” for which there is plenty of literary auth 
rity, and so forth. Weare quite aware that ail, or almost 
existing dictionaries leave much to desire on this head; but ths 
one pretends to exhibit the best that modern science can do, } 
Dr. Murray do not greatly better this when his hour comes, ® 
promise all concerned that we shall impartially cry aloud a 
spare not. But he will. 

Fugitive Facts is one of those odd compilations, frankly # 
dressed to a half-educated public, of which it can only be ail 
that, since they are produced, there is probably some dem 
which they are found to supply. It is neither good enough fe 
serious notice, nor ambitious enough to demand  searchig 
criticism, nor bad enough to be amusing. 


THE WOMEN OF TURKEY AND THEIR FOLKLORE? 


ISS GARNETT'S book on the women of Turkey and ther 

J folklore will be interesting to readers who are not alrealy 

retty well acquainted with the subject, and is far from 

uous even for the better informed. Those who have studiedth 
ordinary writers on Greece and Turkey, such as Fauriel, Le Grand, 
Von Hahn, Pashley, Schmidt, Dozon, and others, will perhap 
find not very much here with which they are not already familie 
Mr. Glennie contributes a chapter on the Ethnography of Turkey, 
and another on the “new ethnological theory of the Orignd 
Civilization” as illustrated by Miss Garnett’s collection of fads 
Mr. Glennie thinks it appropriate to dilate on the Origind 
Civilization, and the Origin of the Aryans, and the Orgind 
Mythology, and the Method of Folklore, and he finds himsefa 
opposition, not only to Mr. Max Miiller, but to Mr. Spencer al 
Mr. Tylor, so it is a kind of quadrangular duel, as in Midshipaa 
Easy, and more so. Why poor Mr. Tylor should be dubbed a “Pe 
fessor” before his time we know not. Mr. Tylor thinks thate® 
lization began and grew up here, there, and everywhere, asf 
as it has grown up at all. Mr. Glennie, as we understand hm, 
holds that it came from one particular “higher white race” 
which he calls “ Archaian,” though the Archaian white race™® 
not supernatural. Mr. Glennie hopes to connect it with “t 
correlative physiological principles of Anabolism and Katabolism 
And then he comes to the Kurds, whom he is inclined to conmet 
with “the ancient Chaldeans, the initiators of civilization int} 
Euphrates Valley.” These gentry were white, “ the whitest mm 
onthe continent,” as American slang has it, were “pre-Semitic,"@# 
pre-Aryan, and therefore richly deserve, we think, to be called 
Archaian. So the Kurds are more or less Archaian, too, espe 
ally as their women enjoy an independent position. Moreow, 
they are but poor Moslems, and they are energetic, which “my 
also be held, if not to corroborate, at least to harmonize with 
theory of their Amardian descent and Chaldean kinship.” ™® 
Circassian language, also, “can be clearly related (sic) to® 
ancient non-Aryan and non-Semitic languages of Asia 
The Pelasgians, too, if not Archaian, were non-Semitic and a 
Aryan, ard connected with the founders of the civilization 
and Chaldza, or, at least, Mr. Glennie thinks he will 
able to verify this in forthcoming works. The Vlachs, oat 
other hand, are “the best known representatives of the a0 
Thrakians,” who were Aryans. Perhaps we had better wait fe 
the forthcoming works before venturing an opinion about all ti 
But neither common customs, character, Belief, nor languaf 
prove identity of blood. The Aryans are independent; h 
well ; but so are the Red Indians, and the poor Australian 


* The Women of Turkey and their Folklore. By Lucy M. J. Gara 
With Introductory Chapters by John J. Stuart-Glennie, M.A. Landa 
D. Nutt. 1890. 
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icks against the pricks of an alien civilization just as much as if 
he were an early Aryan. In fact, we can imagine few specula- 
tions more shadowy, and few arguments more shallow and less 


o 
Fe 


3 


ate t, than this kind of argument and this kind of speculation. 
ke « The gipsies, too, may be “remnants of the Archaian race”; ’tis 

- ve ikely. All races are Archaian, as far as we can see; but 
: Te ge wait in patience for the forthcoming work. Mr. Glennie then 


jase tussle with Mr. Spencer and Mr. Tylor, and introduces to 


and gience the words Zoonist and Zoonism, in place of Animism, 
reeholiy i which also is not a very term, for many reasons; and 
tatemey fn be derives vampires from Chaldea. He wants a new kind of 
1 Engl of folklore, including, as we understand him, the study 
» heing. [of the reaction on each other of popular and educated 
all oly M4 ideas. But we scarcely see that this method is novel. In 
that th ology, at least, it is recognized that the stories of the 
ee tally le get absorbed into literature, and that literature, to a 
ns oft (certain extent, influences in turn the popular stories. Mr, 
An ene. Glennie thinks Mr. Frazer goes too far when he makes “ Zevs 
orrecting (sie) Osiris, and all the other sun-gods, tree-spirits.” We knew 
se, Thy ot that Zeus was a sun-god, but, as a matter of fact, in ideas so 
at, ing fm ad, 80 often worked over, and so complex as the idea of Osiris, 
: perhag (there are all manner of religious elements. There may even be, 
ss Mr. Frazer thinks, a trace of the corn-spirit, or tree-spirit, 
ings al , as we remarked when reviewing the Golden Bough, Mr. 
and Frazer works his theory rather too hard and too exclusively. 
tion, mj This is a malady most incident to mythologists. But we venture 
sages nf maintain that there is nothing new in regarding folklore and 
ry auth i“ culture-lore” as “correlative.” Manifestly they are correlative. 
most gl We ourselves regard folklore as the older, the wild shoot, which 
but tis ME culture naturally cultivated. But it has not been left to Mr. 
n do, FM Glennie to discover that they are correlative, and act and react 
smet, on each other. For example, popular magic may be elaborated 
loud aj fm into priestly ritual, and ritual, as a religion dies, may dwindle 
agtin into folklore and popular magic. A popular tale may 
nkly gf be worked into an epic, an echo of the epic may die away 
y be wil J in @ popular tale. o study those changes is part, and, as 
demani i far as we know, has always been part, of the method of 
ough fe ftlklore; no “new theory” is necessary to make us understand 
earching J this The novelty would come in if Mr. Glennie could prove 
that all a Culture Lore” was ultimately ee from an 
Archaian white race or from any other single set of persons, 
instead of being in most places the result of : natural evelop- 
ment. For —— the picture-writing of savages might be 
evolved into an alphabet, and the alphabet as a civilization died, 
RES might be degraded into picture-writing. This is a fanciful in- 
stance, but it does not seem impossible that this might occur 
and ther without the assistance of any Archaian white race, and certainly 
t already similar examples of development and degradation in other fields 
n supe # maybe traced historically. But we know much more, for obvious 
idied'th masons, about development than about degradation. Mr. Glennie’s 
e Grand, seems to us very like the old theory of the development 
pethap MH dteligion and language. The Archaian whites are to him what 
familia § the Hebrews were to our speculative ancestors. But we know a 
Turkey, great deal more about the Hebrews than we do about the 
rig % Arhaian white race. Perhaps we shal! know more about them 
of feds #] when Mr. Glennie presents us with his work on the founders of 
Jrigin the Chaldean and Egyptian civilizations. 
Origin All this has really not much connexion with Miss Garnett’s 
mse etount of the women of Turkey. She begins with the Vlachs, 
cer a HH aad her description of their nomadic life and their mountain 
shi homes is agreeably and simply written. They have “a true Aryan 
of servitude”; but we do not see anything especially 
“ "in that. Their customs at the time of a child's birth are 
e, as fir ulated by fearof theStringw, child-stealing spirits, likethe Scotch 
and hip, §§ fitiesand the modern Greek Nereids. It is curious that classical 
e Tate ion has so very little to say about those feats of the Nereids. 
race WH MH The case of Hylas is not to the point: he was “ growing a big 
ith “te ley now” when Nycheia and her friends drew him below the 
boli FR Water. At weddings money is paid to the father-in-law in place 
conset #% ofthe Homeric bri e-price of cattle. White snakes are almost 
mn int @ “much respected as the ancestral serpents in Zululand. There 
test m= 88 capital myth of sun and moon in a popular poem. The 
tic,"al FH ence of the myth, the incestuous love of the sun for his sister, 
@ ellie  Bthe same as in the Eskimo story; but there is a Christian 
), epee . The sun’s sister (who becomes the moon) is named 
foreom@, Wf “Helen of the long golden tresses.” To check the sun’s passion 
h “ma ® given a view of hell; but he answers nearly in the words 
vith the — in the spirit of Aucassin, “I choose hell if so be that I 
».” “Te no longer alone, but with my sister Helen, Helen of the long 
) to te gelden hair.” Helen was changed into a fish, and the fish into the 
Mine’ @ Bn; “T condemn you to all eternity to gaze on each other in 
nd ni the tky without ever being able to meet or overtake each other in 
ation & blue vault.” The myth of the Utes may be compared ; but there 
will & sun is actually the moon’s husband, and, when he rises in the 
;, on HF Beming, devours his children, the stars. In the Eskimo the sun 
ape! are ashes at the amorous moon, hence the spots on her face. 
wait fe Greek women, especially of the islands, Miss Garnett finds 
all th ancient Hellenic features. The Greeks make good husbands, 
angus? te mother shares the home of the young couple, without the 
ape 7 Consequences. Some Greek girls have been famous in the 
n wof paependonce ; in later years one became a Klepht, and is 
— ——— with adventures worthy of Mary Ambree, or the heroine 
= Billy Taylor.” Similar incidents, however, occur in French 
Mpular ballads. The ancient dances are still footed, the old 


MUgs are still sung, and the lads swing girls in the narrow 
8 in the old Attic festival. Christian girls not unfre- 


uently marry Turks, which leads to brawls, like that in which 
the Consuls were killed at Salonica. But Greek women are 
beginning to be Highly Educated, so to speak. They will ceasé to 
marry Turks, but they will also forget the beautiful old songs 
under the influence of Girls’ High Schools. Perhaps they will even 
become senior wranglers, and they have advantages in the matter 
of becoming senior classics. The foreigner would prefer to see 
them dancing with the Nereids. When babies are christened, 
locks of their hair are cast into the font, and thence into a well 
under the floor of the church. Is this a survival of Achilles’s 
offering of his hair to the Spercheiusriver? The bride propitiates 
the fairies of the spring by dropping a coin from her lips into the 
water. Very pretty rural epithalamia are sung, not unlike those 
of the Finns. The dirges for the dead are still pagan in cha- 
racter, like most Greek folklore. Miss Garnett translates some 
pieces into the original metre, that of “ A captain bold of Halifax, 
who lived in country quarters.” ‘he dead are “eaten by the 
earth” (unless they are vampires), and are exhumed after three 
years, when the bones, covered with flowers, are placed for nine 
days in the church—a very gruesome ceremony. In spring the 
swallows are welcomed with songs, as in the ancient scholion. 
The chief spirits are the orowyeia, much like the Melanesian Vuis ; 
Miss Garnett suggests that St. Paul refers to them in Galatians 
iv. 9, ra doOevi xai mrwxa orotxeia—an idea novel to us. Of the 
Drakos she has not much to say, nor does she give many of the 
curious Scotch parallels between the tales of fairies and Nereids. 
The anecdotes are often identical. Miss Garnett’s accounts of the 
Armenian and Bulgarian women are not less interesting; the 
latter includes several renderings from Dozon’s excellent odlatien 
of Chansons Bulgares. The book, in fact, gives a good general 
view of the condition of women in Turkey, and a fair, though not 
exhaustive, analysis of their folklore. 


WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS.* 


ia the graceful dedication of this volume to Sir James Paget 

the author confesses that her book “would scarcely have 
been written but for the encouragement of your sympathy and 
the stimulus of what you have contributed to the loving study 
of nature.” As we read the pages so inspired, we gradually form 
an idea of the writer, a lady sequestered in a quiet country home, 
depending largely for her interests on the study of nature, and 
sustained through long and tedious periods of ill-health by the 
keen eye and the cautious hand of the born naturalist. Wild 
Nature won by Kindness has a peculiar value, which will com- 
mend it to those who are themselves familiar with the shyer forms 
of animal life. We mean its record of observations made at 
first hand, and in that extreme patience which knows no 
tedium. The incidents recorded are not sensational, but they 
are singularly fresh, and we have met with no recent book of 
popular natural history which bears upon it so complete a 
stamp of genuineness. Mrs. Brightwen’s stories are invariably 
told as having occurred to herself, and even in their minute 
features they display the originality of her observation. 

We are told on the title-page that Mrs. Brightwen is a vice- 
president of that sachenentiy body to whose efforts we have so 
often and so warmly given our tribute—the Selborne Society. 
Her attitude towards animated nature is eminently humane and 
philosophical. She deprecates the notion that harmless animals 
are hideous or hateful, simply because their forms are unfamiliar. 
She tells us that she had in her childhood a great dread of toads 
and frogs, and that she recalls with gratitude the action of a rela- 
tive who insisted on making the child appreciate the genuine 
beauty of a frog. “She made me look at the beautiful gold circle 
round its eyes, its curious webbed feet, its leaping power arising 
from the long hind legs; she told me of the wonderful tongue, so 
long and flexible that it folded back in its mouth, and how the 
frog would sit at the edge of an ant-hill and, throwing out the 
tongue with its sticky point, would pick off the ants one by one 
as they came out.” With this the child’s fears vanished, and a 
healthy curiosity took their place. We do not know whether 
Mrs. Brightwen is a reader of Sir Thomas Browne, but she will 
find, we think, an exact echo of her own sentiments in that ex- 
quisite division of the Religio Medici in which we read:—*I 
cannot tell by what logic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant 

ly ; they being created in those outward shapes and rea 
which best express the actions of their inward forms, and a 
past that general Visitation of God, Who saw all that He 
made was good, that is, conformable to His Will, which abhors 
deformity, and is the rule of order and beauty.” There can be no 
age too early at which to in to train young children to the 
respect for and admiration of nature. 

rs. Brightwen gives it as her experience that the most satis- 
factory me delightful of all pets are birds which one has reared 
from the nest. Her own adopted children, fed and educated into 
feathered maturity, have been many. Their biographies include 
the history of two successive starlings, a finch “ of the most 
irrepressible and enterprising character,’ four wild ducks, a Jey, 
and a cuckoo. Of these we are inclined to think that 
starlings, “ Dick” and “ Richard the Second,” during their fugitive 

* Wild Nature Won by Kindness. By Mrs. Bri With Dlus- 

by Brightwen. 


trations by the Author and F. C: : T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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existence, gave most unalloyed pleasure to their foster-mother. | upside down, with open beak and outspread wings, defying somp 
Richard the Second, who was drowned at last in an aquarium, | other Blue Tit. One of the Cole Tits built her nest in the 


a victim to his insatiable love of water, was one of the most | letter-box, “and seemed in no way disconcerted when letters can, HM ge 
charming bird-companions we have ever read about, absolutely | in suddenly around and upon her.” The impudence of the titgi, J st 
fearless, full of freaks and impudence, “a prodigal son” who | sometimes beyond bearing :— le 
caused ceaseless heartaches to his indulgent adopted mother by | My head gardener came to me one day looking very serious, and been ff! 
his frivolity and imprudence, and who paid all these debts in the | by asking whatever he was to do “about those Blue Tits.” “ Why, why rel 
coin of most charming caresses. The morning toilet of Richard the | have they been doing?” I asked. “ Two of them have been sitting atth, | 
Second was so copious and violent that the whole household were an 
the happy thought struck bis mistreee that | had better hang up tome potatoes stuck over with feathers and ag 
he might profitably bathe in the conservatory, where there was @ | those potatoes and look at me!” It was a trying case of utter cont: sy 
pool. She consequently created a moss island in the middle of | and at last I was obliged, for the sake of saving my bees, to let one little Mi 
this pool, put the starling upon it, and turned the fountain on to | victim be shot and hung up as an “awful example” to the rest; and Hm 
. proved an effectual remedy. 
play lightly on his shoulders :— 
He was perfectly enchanted, and fluttered, turned about, and frisked’ We have no space to draw particular attention to the mult, Th 
like a bird possessed. As he became accustomed to it, I began to throw tude of good things to be found in this cheerful and unatffectej rec 
handfuls of water over him, and that he did enjoy. He would cower | little book, from every page of which there breathes a sincerity for 
down, and lie with his wings expanded and beak open, receiving charge | which gives the reader that confidence which is necessary to th MB cra 
upon charge psy out of ; ye | enjoyment of such stories as these. We should like to dwellq fro 
8 away on Nis lsiand ti le recoveret imsel, an 0 CK ¢ 
cod sheen himself ready for a renewed douche. I never saw such a paeky | the curious episode of the water-shrews, on the exciting incidents dis] 
bird. If I had been trying to drown him, I could not have done more, for | 1 the life of a mole, on the chapter called “ An Earwig Mother; gra 
sometimes he was knocked backwards into the pool; but no matter, he | on the close and valuable observation of the habits of the spider, ) 
was up again, and all ready in a minute. and, indeed, on many other things in Wild Nature Won HH was 
The wild ducks were very wayward and intractable pets, | Kindness. We hope we have said enough to induce lovers gf fi Fra 
extremely disobedient to the respectable old hen under whose | living creatures to apply to Mrs. Brightwen’s pages for them J am 
charge they were placed. They got into the habit of disappear- selves, Ww hether they are outsiders or insiders in the worldd #40, 
ing every afternoon, as suddenly and completely as if they had | natural history, they will be sure to find in her book much thi hap 
sunk into the ground, returning in due time, in discreet Indian | Will please them, and not a little that is new to them. Tho 
file, to lie down in their coop. Mrs. Brightwen’s curiosity to thar 
know what became of them was greatly excited, and at last she Con 
discovered them on the surface of a quiet pond at a considerable we { 
distance from the house. FRENCH LITERATURE. he 
There I found my little friends in high glee, darting over the surface of a 
the water, splashing, diving, sending up showers of spray from their ‘LLE. BLAZE DE BURY (1) has won herself some note i hiss 
wings, and going on as if they were possessed. I called to them, and in a England by lectures and writings about things French. mari 
moment they quieted down, and behaved exactly as children would have would seem that she is desirous of reversing the ai him 
done when caught tripping—they came out of the water and followed me, ae ° — ae whe 
in the meekest and most penitent manner, back to their coop under the | winning herself some note in France by writing about thing 
ar. | English. It is always a matter of regret to us when we canné = 
The jay was rather unsatisfactory as a pet. [He would store | speak favourably of lady's work; but we must own that sm the 
water in his beak, and suddenly squirt it, in the most ungentle- | admi 
manlike manner, in the faces of persons whom he disliked ; but to Bury. Like that other Mademoiselle she, “resolute of dim 


Mrs. Brightwen “ he was not so—who could be so to her?” in the 


words of Virginius. When she approached him he hastened to things to be piguante, writes, or rather thinks, in a smart antithetie 


manner nowise the fittest for clearness or credibility,” though, 


dispense the hospitalities of his cage, urging upon her the most : - 2 
in hi 2 no doubt also, like her, “without suspicion of voluntary fal» 

describes an in- | 100d.” She is, moreover, led astray not merely by the ol 
timacy of fourteen years with a scarlet Virginian nightingale. ] 
This bird, in his solitude, grew to look upon his mistress as a sweeping generalization. ‘The result is ke wil 7 oo One ¢ 
mate, and every spring endeavoured to persuade her to join him would have thought ely crates Bhan Be es of varie pless 
in building a nest of twigs in a snug retreat behind one of the moderate capacity would not be too much for a wtilens histon onal 
ornamental scrolls at the top of the looking-glass. On these of the scarcely “good,” but certainly unlucky and interesiag im tat 
occasions he would go through the whole farce of supposing Mrs. | Queen Anne.” But the t 
Brightwen to require his assiduous attentions, would hasten to af M conve 
her lips with a fly or a piece of sugar, and, when he conceived Kent. Owen Tudor, “ Yorks [ese] et oe aia pei a Hew Neu 
to be very delicate indeed, would propere knows what else. For the style her work brief extract willd jm uot 
mince of spider and caterpillar in a little weter, and chirp un- more than pages of writing. “Le tempérament “Anclo-Saxe Mt halti 
ceasingly until his human mate had pretended to taste a little of péré.” “ L’Anglais nih image 
this dainty. Never, until she had done so, would he swallow an “Ee V’Anglais’ intere 
would enjoy his mess of meat and gobble it all up with gusto. | © red te ee A “seggr Haeck 
Hie sens to have ben the mst ingenious of lle pots whos | written in his way simply 

hich such authorities as Mr. Friedmann, will atone for the substitutia 
which he showed affords her some of her most curious and of the 
valuable pages. To naturalists the chapter dedicated to Zoé, the T one the thoroughgoing wil the in 
Nuthatch, will possess great interest. We do not think that so aan find something to dmire in M. H.P 
close observation of the habits of this “small grey-coated detec- (2). It is not Ghent need COuntr 
tive,” as our author calls it, have ever been recorded before. It look for d satic . 6 aeelk ead d “dramatist (i leader 
is not every mistress, indeed, who would allow meal-worms to be But ‘that M Pare tingly tel this ve 
stored in various nooks of her drawing-room, or could endure the |.’ y The ax 
loud hammerings which Zoé kept up. The following note we ee ee re regret 
believe to be novel :— O pre de famille! O povte! je t'aime ! The u 

I do not know whether naturalists have remarked that the nuthatch has | it will be obvious that, like Mr. Wenham, he does not stick#— he pa 
‘ourtee ; st tempting meal- might lie on the floor o A 
the if she happened to be on her tree-stem ; and I have le 
tried bringing the insect nearer by degrees, and have found that only ger q e, Fvient Ce 80m autorite loyale © Ee 
within a foot of her eyes could she see it, and I fancy then only indis- | nante et donne un généreux combat pour l’honneur de la maisd® 
as she peor shout as if what it was, Still, this failing most undoubtedly leans to virtue's side; 
until near enough to be in the focus of clear vision, and then, with asudden | sncli tg . Db 
dhe end Gia tendency of inclination is not that way just now 

One of Mrs. Brightwen’s happy ideas has been, for eighteen | _M. Barthélemy St.-Hilaire’s Etude on Bacon (3), with an 

: nded rapport on certain essays sent in last year on “ 


be | Verulam and Viscount St. Alban” (as the purists say) for 
Greater Tit, Blue Tit, Cole Tit, and Marsh Tit—come to net interest. M. Bart 
feast in it. As she says nothing about the Long-Tailed or Bottle | hic h din of it ject, perhaps the only 
Tit, we yey oe that the fat does not attract that fascimating little — us handling of it 1s the inevitable and most unprofitab ° bette 
denizen of kitchen gardens. She finds the personal manners of fellow ye "re bs: show that “our fellow” was 4 %- 
energy, wearies himself to carry the fat away and hide it in i, hy , . 
crevice in ex of trees, fussily felon to and fro for | have to impress this old lesson on a member of the i 
{ purpose. e Marsh Tit and Greater Tit, like good children : ; 
eat what they require and pocket none. The quietness of these Paris: 
with the of the little Blue | peconect Orlin, 

Tit, whose life is spent in what Mrs. Brightwen calls “a twitter- -Hilaire. 
ing scrimmage,” and who is never happy unless he is hanging pred ee ene ene 
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gnator, an ex-Minister of State, a littérateur of about sixty years 
sanding, and a man old enough to be the grandfather of men of 
letters who are not very young now. But so long as people will 
forget the proper use of the comparative method they must be 
inded of it. 
wi Musany (4) has endeavoured to throw into the very dangerous 
sod difficult form of aphorisms a large number of opinions on 
ints of ontology, theology, politics, ethics, and Heaven knows 
shat else. As generally happens in such cases, the absence of 
gstem is not fully atoned for by the presence of form. M. 
Musany’s pensées, though clearly and tersely stated, are not re- 
markable for style, and the bundle of prejudices which they 
ress is a rather porcupiny, and not wholly consistent, bundle. 
The author isa believer in the Divine Being, but not in any 
recognized religion ; a decrier of universal suffrage, but a fanatic 
for something to be called the Constitution ; a disliker of demo- 
enacy, but a firm holder that every man is born with “ rights.” And, 
from the extremely positive form of his dicta, he will, we fear, 
displease those with whom he does not agree more than he 
tifies those with whom he does. 
M. Gall’s Francette (5) is a story of two friends, one of whom 


Francis Goodchild had a young protégée with whom it looked for 
amoment as if Thomas Idle had meddled very sadly ; but it was not 
so, and Thomas was killed in a duel, and the reader guesses what 

ned to Francis (whose name was not Francis any more than 
The story performs more 


Thomas’s was Thomas) and Francette. 


Comtesse de Sarténes (6) was one of those virtuous heroines who, 
we fear, have something to answer for in respect of the preference 
of the French reader for heroines who are not virtuous. She 
breaks off her marriage with her cousin because she finds him 
kissing, in the most inuocent way, her foster-sister; she, after 
marrying another suitor, refuses to be more than wife in name to 
him because she loves the cousin; she won't marry the cousin 
when she becomes a widow because she thinks this would be 
treason to the husband whose love she has not returned. In fact, 
Jeanne de Penhoat, Comtesse de Sarténes, appears to have been 
the living opposite—the “ woman under the next stone ”—to that 
simirable lady who reposes in a Devon churchyard, with the 
epitaph that she “ pleased many a man and never vexed one.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


(ZlANCES at Great and Little Men, by “Paladin” (Sampson 
Low & Co.), is a volume of recollections of men and cities, 
pleasant to read, by reason of the easy style of the author's “ per- 
sonal talk” and its entire freedom from the self-consciousness 
that mars many records of the kind. There is no assumption of 
the tone of a personal conductor in the writer, who sketches the 
conversation and manners of famous men briefly and brightly as 
his reminiscent spirit carries him from one Continental town to 
another in a kind of informal holiday progress. At each place of 
halting the springs of memory are stirred, and some agreeable 
image or picture of the past, some familiar, affable ghost of old 
intercourse, is called up. At Baireuth it is Richard Wagner; at 
Homburg and Berlin, Prince Bismarck; at Jena, Professor 
Haeckel ; at Munich, Dr. von Déllinger; at Wilhelmshdhe, the 
Emperor Napoleon, of whose demeanour and conversation a 
ing sketch is given. At Leipzig the world’s great fair, one 
of the most picturesque sights of Europe, detains us; and here 
the inevitable old soldier of the Grande Armée starts into life, 
ome who had fought at Leipzig under Napoleon against his own 
tountrymen, and was immeasurably proud of some few words his 
leader once addressed to him. There was only one Napoleon for 
this veteran, and little he cared for the prisoner of Wilhelmshihe. 
The author's recollections of Oxford are not untouched by the 
regretful sense of contrast between the past and the present 
The undergraduate of his day has quite disappeared; yet is 
he partly consoled by the constancy of the scout to sound 
traditions. The Oxford scout, at least, remains, and will re- 
ain, unchanged. Neither Mansel’s intellectual subtlety nor the 
umble wit of Samuel Wilberforce appears to kindle the appre- 
tative spirit of “ Paladin.” Mansel is placed by him in odd oppo- 
sition to F. D. Maurice, that very serious theologian, and is at 
the best regarded as the first and greatest of metaphysical 
Jugglers. There is some ground for the view that humour, not 
Wit, was more natural to the Bishop, though we cannot think his 
eruberant playfulness is fitly described as “a mere seraphic frivo- 
lity. _It can readily be imagined, however, that his manner was 
‘raphic when he asked a lady friend of the author's at a dinner 
if she knew what was the greatest trouble of a bishop. She sug- 
nada curates and refractory clergy. “Oh, no,” said the 
)**it’s much worse than that”; and, on her giving up the 
Poblem, he explained, with a plaintive sigh, “The greatest trouble 
* bishop has is to keep his napkin from slipping down over his 
apron when he is at dinner.” The author tells a pleasing 
“ory which the Bishop regarded as an illustration of the wide- 
‘read Neologianism of the day. Wilberforce once overheard 
* boy reading to a little girl his allegory “Agathos.” The 
— 


(4) La tutte pour le vrai. Par F.Musany. Paris: Perrin. 
(5) Francette. Par Paul Gall. Paris: Plon. 
(6) Le Com‘esse de Sartenes. Tar Ch. Corbin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


was kind and successful, the other envious and unsuccessful. | 


| 


than it promises, and has some very good passages. M. Corbin’s | 


reading was so effective, that when the boy came to the pas- 
sage in which the dragon appears, he frightened the girl by ‘his 
excellent imitation of the animal’s roaring. In order to pacify 
her he said, “Oh, you needn’t be frightened; it isn’t really a 
dragon, you know ; it’s only the—Devil!” 

Mr. John Sinclair's Scenes and Stories of the North of Scotland 
(Edinburgh: Thin) opens with a not undeserved reproving of 
the average tourist. “ What a pitiful lot,” says Mr. Sinclair, 
“are many of our modern sight ‘do’-ers, who take in no more 
from nature than the eye of a calf might do!” We really are 
not at all sure of the observing power of a calf. They are 
thoughtful beasts, these ruminants, and possibly see more than 
the restless tourist. “Do you know Loch Duich?” asks Mr. 
Sinclair. “ Hundreds answer, Yes,” and are found on examina- 
tion altogether wanting in true knowledge of that attractive 
water-way. ‘To have gone down or come up Loch Alsh in the 
steamer and swung round the small pier of Totaig is the ordinary 
experience of travellers, and to have done this is only to have 
been nearly in Loch Duich, as Mr. Sinclair points out. There is 
another and more thorough way of seeing the lochs and moun- 
tains, the sea coast and islands, of Northern Scotland, and that 
way is exemplified very agreeably in Mr. Sinclair's chatty, de- 
scriptive volume, wherein we find topography, legend, and history 
fitly blended. Local lore is also chronicled, as in the interestin 
sketch of those notable characters of Thurso known as “ Peelans, 
“ Moozie,” and “ Boustie,” whose coloured portraits adorn the 
book and fully prepare the reader for the record of their 
eccentricities. 

The first volume of the “ International Library,” the translation 
of Bjérnsin’s novel, In God's Way, by Elizabeth Carmichael 
(Heinemann), is an admirable example of the famous Norwegian 
novelist’s imaginative art in its latest and most interesting phase 
of development. The treatment of social questions, of problems 
that appeal to all humanity through their universality, requires 
for their artistic presentment that nice control of the didactic 


| principle involved which is so remarkable a feature of Bjirnsin’s 


work. In this powerful domestic drama the narrowing in- 
fluences of a theological training are in conflict with the modern 
spirit of revolt. Sympathy is aroused quite as much for the self- 
inflicted penance of the Norwegian pastor and his wife as for the 
unhappy victims of their prejudices. The problem, so far as it 
affects the laws of marriage and divorce, is never unduly pro- 
jected beyond its artistic relation to the dramatic action. The 
treatment, in fact, is that of the poet, and not that of the theorist 
or thinker. The English reader could desire no better intro- 
duction to contemporary foreign fiction than this notable novel, 
and Mr. Gosse, the editor of the “ International Library,” cannot 
fail to fulfil the expectations kindled by his preface, if succeeding 
volumes of the series fall not away from so excellent a standard. 

Graced by airy fancy and a pretty gift of sportive expression 
are the Ballads from “ Punch” (David Stott), by Mr. Warham St. 
Leger. The deft handling of trivial themes, exemplified by such 
pieces as “Tommy on Museums” and a “ Ballad of Salad,” is 
productive of piquant and whimsical effects, the humour of which, 
if a little too volatile, is genuine and pleasant. Perhaps the 
happiest fruits of Mr. St. Leger’s muse are the delightful speci- 
mens of the drawing-room song of the period. These melodious 
trifles are delicately touched with caricature. 

Love Tales (Paterson), the title of a set of five diminutive 
volumes fit for the pocket, represent Irish, Scotch, English, 
German, and American sketches and stories by well-known 
hands or anonymous. They are attractive little books to the 
eye, and full of good matter within. 

Expiation, by Octave Thanet (Warne & Co.), is a well-written 
story of the latter days of the Secession war, when bands ot 
marauders preyed on the unfortunate planters of Arkansas by 
every species of cowardly outrage. The story is lively with 
exciting incident, and told with excellent spirit. 

There is much that should interest tourists who carry knap- 
sacks in The Philosophy of Clothes (Laurie), a little book on rational 
dress, by Mr. W. Mattieu Williams. How to travel com- 
fortably with two shirts only, and have one always clean without 
troubling the washerwoman or clear. starcher, is one of the many 
interesting problems the author claims to have solved. Midway 
in the book is inserted a sample of “oatmeal cloth,” much com- 
mended by Mr. Williams for comfort. Comfort, indeed, is the 
beginning and ending of the philosophy of clothes. 

Mr. Arthur Bennett continues in a second instalment of John 
Bull and his Other Island (Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co.), a narrative of recent experiences of travel in 
Ireland, which is distinguished by considerable freshness of 
observation. 

Among new editions we have to acknowledge Leaves of a Life 
(Macmillan & Co.), the “Reminiscences” of Mr. Montagu Williams; 
My Land of Beulah, by Mrs. Leith Adams (Methuen & Co.) ; 
Vanity Fair, “Minerva Library” edition, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. G. T. Bettany (Ward, Lock, & Co.); Peter the 
Whaler, by Mr. H.G. Kingston, the sixpenny re-issue ofthe author's 
works (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The Water of Life, and other 
Sermons, by Charles Kingsley (Macmillan & Co.) ; Two Marriages, 
by Mrs. Craik (Macmillan & Co.); Mrs. Burnett's Louisiana and 
That Lass Lowrie's (Macmillan & Co.) ; and Vol. I. of The Diary 
and Letters of Mme. d'Arilay, with notes by W. C. Ward, 
Macaulay's Essay,and Edward Burney’s portrait (Vizetelly & Co.), 
the first of a series of “selections” that aims at “skimming otf 
the cream,” so to speak, of the “ Diarists and Memoir Writers.” 
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We have also received Sandhurst Mathematical Papers for the 
years 1881-9, edited by E. J. Brooksmith (Macmillan & Co.), a 
useful little handbook! for those who seek admission into the 
Royal Military College; A One-Year Course in German, by 
Oscar Faulhaber, second edition (Boston: Heath & Co.); 
Howard's Anglo-American Art of Reckoning (Cassell & Co.), a 
new edition of a comprehensive little manual of “ practical 
arithmetic”; 4 Holiday Trip to America, by W. Stanyon 
(Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.); Amyon Drewth, rd 
J. Locke Williams (Ward & Downey); The New Symbols, b 
William Featherston H. (Dublin: Hodges & Co.); The Church 
Catechism in Scripture Story, Part III., a primer for Sunday 
Schools (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); Dr. Franz Lange’s Progressive 
German Reader, with English Notes by J. F. Davis (Whittaker 
& Co.), a good collection of readings in German prose and verse— 
history, ballads, Méarchen—for advanced pupils ; Longmans’ School 
Trigonometry, by the Rev. Frederick Sparks (Longmans & Co.) ; 
Working-Class Insurance, by T. Mackay (Stanford); Bourne's 
Handy Assurance Directory for 1890; and the Catalogue of the 
Chislehurst Fine Arts Exhibition, 


PPIREWORKS at CRYSTAL PALACE. — = 


Au M4, Eight. 1s. éd. from London and back, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_e— 


FIREWORKS! SPECIAL DISPLAYS, by C, T. BROCK & 


and 
be witnessed by “Thousands without extra pay meat. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GRAND AL FRESCO BALLER 
THE WITCHES’ HAUNT, this Bvening (Weather 
uced by Mr. Barrett. Composed and arranged by Madame Katti Lanner, Ce 


6, 23, Mi 
Exhibition. Band of Royal Horse Guards 
ul BROCK 
ONE SHILLING DAY 


ments ! mene cent puree Display. by C. T. BROCK & CO. All thi 


RYSTAL PALACE. — SATURDAY EXCURSION 


AQUATIC FIREWORK FPTE, Saturdays, August 2 


minations, at Grand Display of Aquatic F ireworks by 


RYSTAL PALACE—AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 


to the Paluce included in the Is. 6d. Return Railway ta. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY. — SUMMER EXHIBITION 


NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatunDAY Ruview should be 
addressed to the MANAGER of the ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT 
at the Orrice, 38 SourHampton Srreet, StRaND, LonDoN. A 
printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tun INTERNATIONAL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
Damrett & Uruam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be for- 
warded direct to the Publisher, Mr. W1tt1am Boyce, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Strvens, 
American Agency,4 Trafalgar Square, London. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any office in the United States, 
and Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any 
time. 


Copies of the Satrurvay Review Bill of Contents wiil be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Fublisher. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


tons register, 3,000 horse- power, from London on August 30, for a 45 days’ Cruise to the 
ranean and Black Sea. vis siting "Tangier. Palermo, Sy racuse, (for Constagg. 


The month of September is considered the best time for the Crimea. The * ‘Cit 
is fitted with electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest o 


ACHTING CRUISE to the LEVANT and CRIMEA~ 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their steamship “ CHIMBORAZO,” se 


nople, Sebastopol, Balaclava, Yalta (for Livadia’, Mudania (for Brusa 


Managers ff. GREEN & CO.. 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO., Fenchurch Avenue, Bg 


For terms and further particulars apply to the latter firm. 


YACHTIN G CRUISE ROUND the UNITED KINGDOM-~ 


London on September 6, and from Leith on September 8, for a Three woes Cruise, visit 
Inverness, Kirkwall, Lerwick, Gairloch (Ross), Oban, the Cpe, Belfast, Londondem, 
Limerick, Bantry Bay (for Killarney), ~ eo and Plymouth. 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their Steamship “GARONNE” fp 


F. GREEN 13 Fenehureh Avenue, . E.C. 
Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO.,5 Fenchurch Avenue Bt 


For terms and further particulars apply to the latter firm. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG 


Twickenham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PREPARATION for all EXAMINATIONS as well as for COMMERCIAL LIFE. 
Latest Success : 
INDIA CIVIL SERVICE JULY 1890. 
A. M. BRIGSTOCKE PASSED 6th ........-csececeeecesees 1,971 marks, 
Such a success has never yet been obtained by any other English School on the Continent 
For particulars apply to A. B. CATTY, M.A., Meadow Lodge, Cambridge Pai 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 


FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 


intending Colonists, &c. Practical and 
Dairy Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, & 


Diplomas, «c., apply to the Prin 


CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land Owners, and Farmers, jane Aautuie, 


For Prospectus, with particulars of F: orm and Dalry. » Courses of Instruction, Scholamhia 
CIPA 
HE SESSION will begin TUESDAY, October 7, 1890, 


BRIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, Suse 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. THe LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Price 6d. 


ConTENTs oF No. 1,814, Aveust 2, 1890: 


Chronicls, 
Spanish America, Gnats and Camels, 
The Armenian Riot at Constantinople. A Kind of Wild Justice, 
African Commerce. Colonial Cpinion. 
The Beginning of the End. The Dunlo Case. 
A Night of Malta. 


Criticism without Knowledge. 
Notes from the Zoo—Tarantulas. 

The Shipbuilding of the Past Half-year. Bever and Tap. 
Cyclist Infantry. Racing at Goodwood. The Layman’s League. 
The Theatres. Money Matters. The Opera. 
Haymarket Matinee. 


Lord Byron. 
Novels, Equitation. 
Constitutional Documents. Antiquary.’’ 
Through Gaza Land. The Barber-Surgeons. 

Paper and Parchment A New Study of Pessimism. 
American Dictionariss. The Women of Turkey and their Folk Lore. 
Wild Nature Won by Kindness. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


London ; Published ut 388 SOUTHAMPTON STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 


Rev. THE ARDEN, Brighton | Ladies’ 


Head- Mistress_Mies WILLOUGHBY, B.A. University of London; 
assisted by Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors. 

French or German spoken by all the resident Staff 

Fine premises ; liberal arrangements ; wide culture. 


Fee, £25 to £35 a Term. 
For Prospectus address H. Peacy- College.” Esq., 26 Bedford Row, London, 


COACHING ABROAD? 


6 Rossert Street, Frank 
(Wrangler), pi EIGHT PUPILS fur Sandivuret, Ly wich, &c. During Hee 
years ALL sent up for above yr Term extras. 
references.— Address, till August 14, Lorna Villa, Croyde, Barnstaple. 


M. GEID fort-a.-M.. assisted by French and Math. Ma 
s, £20 per month, no 


a 


The WINTER SESSION will on Wi day, October 1. » 

The Hospital, which is the largest general Hospital in the kingdom, contains nearly ® hov 
beds, all in constant use. There are wards for Accidents, Surgical and Medical cases, Dae 4 
of Women and Children, and SS - cases. Special departments for Diseases of thelr tact 
Ear, Throat, Skin and Teeth, and for Cancer, Tumours, Diseases of the Piette, ‘Pie 

| Fistula. Number of in-patients last year, 9,105 ; out-patients, 10,339 ; anoth 

Surgical operations daily. « Sat 

APPOIN IMENTS Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, 
of these appointments are made oes. Numerous Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Post-mom® « wit! 

| Clerks, and Maternity Assist ry three months. All appointments 
| free. Holders of resident concliaaans 3 are also oe ded free board, will b 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholanti® ‘ 

value £30 and_ £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September to new Studes® tons | 
Sixteen other Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. B 

The London Hospital is now in direct communication with all parts of the Metroplt ut 
The Nowopsinies. District, and other Railways have stations within a minute *s walk of OF 
Hospital and College ‘remy 

For further information apply personally, or by letter, Mesgr 

Mile End, E. SCOTT, Wares Warde. 
TRAINING FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEEBS. but st 
THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING, TESTING, wi sid te 
TRAINING INSTITUTION. least t 
Faraday House, Charing Cross Road, Londor, W.C. : 
Board of Control. lay—j 

The Right Hon. the EARL OF — Chairman. th 

The Hon. REGINALD BROU ioug] 
ROBERT HAMMOND. with 

FRANCIS INCE. 
HUGH ERAT. HARRISON, B.Sc. A.M. I.C.E., Principal. ay 1 

The NEXT SESSION will commence on Wednesday. September 17: The Insti tution SHE Sto 
come of ilectricity Supply into REY 
stations the Students are dra 
should be made to the Secretary, P. A. M.A. 15 St, Helen Pie th 

(Madr, 

PRE SOILLA, LAUSANNE—Miss WILLS, late design 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has « very comfortable "EDUCATION Concer: 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized Tennis-court. Numbers . 

Address Miss WILLS, 17 Leinster Square, Bavewate", W.. from August 12 to » September Lower 
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